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The Great 
Outdoors 
Calling ! 


Sunny days and long evenings call you 
away from the house into the open... 
take a REES-MACE Portable with 
you, and enjoy a programme from 
England, France, Germany or Holland, 
even as you carry it about. 


The Rees-Mace was the first portable 
set manufactured and marketed in 
Great Britain .. . it is still the recog- 
nised leader to-day for performance 
and beauty of tone. 


The Rees-Mace has no aerial and no 
outside wires. You have only to touch 
a switch to secure perfect loud-speaker 
reception wherever you may be. 


The famous patented double-cone 
speaker is exclusively fitted to Rees- 
Mace Portables, the centre cone pro- 
ducing the delicacy of the high notes 
and the outer cone registering the rich 
tone of the low ones. This speaker 
gives so mellow and true a reproduction 
that it must be heard to be believed. 


REES-MACE 








PRICES : 
22 guineas to 48 guineas. 


Two New Wonderful Rees-Mace Suitcase Mode!s 


7-VALVE SUPERHETERODYNE - 39 gns. 
4-Valve SCREENED GRID RECEIVER 22 gns. 


Demonstrations are willingly given—without obliga- 
tion—at your home, your office, or at our showrooms. 


The latest Rees-Mace catalogue will be sent you 
post free on request. 





Portable Wireless Set 


NORTHERN OFFICE: 18, YORK STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


REES-MACE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., 39a, WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W.1. ’Phone Mayfair 3758. 


SCOTTISH OFFICE: 142, QUEEN STREET, GLASGCW. 


PARIS: REES-RADIO, 46, RUE PIERRE CHARRON. 
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Motorists are demand- 


ing the new Pratts| 


HIGH TEST Petrol 





because of its 


i 


“ ELECTRIC” ACCELERATION 
. . . assured by instant vaporisation 
at all temperatures and at all engine 
speeds, 


POWER—PLUS .. . 
Marvellous pulling on hills without 
pinking, and a thrilling turn of 
speed at will. 


ABSOLUTE PURITY .. . 


Freedom from gum, sulphur and 
carbon-forming elements, safeguard- 
ing your engine from damage. 


BIG MILEAGE .. . 
making Pratts HIGH TEST the 
cheapest of petrols—judged by the 
mile instead of by the gallon. 


NO HIGHER IN PRICE. 





Prats 
INET ESS 





ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W1 
: McC 165 














Quality, not Quantity 


The British and Foreign Bible Society is more cop. 
cemed with the way in which the Holy Scriptures ae 
distributed than with the number of volumes it issues, 


If a farmer takes no thought for the soil, and spends 
neither time nor money in tilling and enriching, he may 
sow vast quantities of seed without securing an abundant 
harvest. Long experience has proved beyond question 
that a wide, indiscriminate broadcasting of free copies 
of the Gospel yields a minimum of spiritual results 
The great majority of people cannot read, and even jf 
they can read, they usually value a book and read it in 
proportion to the sacrifice made to secure it. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society sends q 
trusted colporteur, tramed for his task and_ having 
experience of the power of the Gospel. He gives a 
personal testimony, and, as a rule, requires some small 
payment for the books he circulates. ‘The method in- 
volves trouble and costs money, but it yields a better 
harvest. The test of a sower’s work is. not in the 
quantity of seed sown, but of the harvest reaped. 


Gifts in support of the Society may be sent to 
The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 




















See this trade 
mark on_ every 
bottle, whether 
bottled locally 
or by the 
makers. 





APPLE 
AS A DRINK 


“Golden Pippin" Cider-de-luxe is not 
just an ordinary cider, but has justified 
its claim to be in a class by itself for 
over 80 years. 

It is not a “mass production” brand: 
but it is a “ pedigree cider” limited to 
the amount of vintage fruit available, 
from the pure undiluted juice of’ which 
alone it is made, receiving 1 every pro 
cess of manufacture as much care as tht 
finest Continental wines. 

Those who know “ Golden Pipgie " take 
the greatest pride in it and refuse othe 

rands. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER, 


If unobtainable from your usual supplier, 
we will send you a case containing 3 doz. 
champagne pints or a 9-gallon cask {or 
22/6, carriage paid in England an 
Wales, and we pay carriage on retumed 
empties, which are charged extra I! 
not returned within three months 
Kindly send name and address of yout 
usual retailer, 
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CIDER - 
Sole Makers 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO-LTD 4 WIDEMARSH: HEREFORD. 
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| Ready Shortly 
‘ Frank 
Swinnerton 
Sketch of a Sinner 


Author of “A Brood of Ducklings,” etc. 


This is a love story. There are only five characters, 
and two of these, although they play important parts 
in the drama, are subsidiary to the three principals. 
The “Sinner” of the title is the heroine Lydia Rowe, 





HATEVER type of suit you order, upon whose personality the interest of the tale largely 
its comfort and fine shape are en- : depends; and the scenes are laid in London and a 
hanced and prolonged when the Lining : French - sea-coast resort. Tragedy and comedy are 
is a ‘* COURTINE ” LINING. Strong : intermingled, and the book, which begins very quietly 
but — ee oy yore “lor: with : by picturing a calm domestic interior, works steadily 
perspiration. 1e best Tailors use : sea : - 
and advise ‘“‘ COURTINE ” LININGS, : up to's vivid ‘and poignen),.clenes. 
woven in ali weights and effects. Fully : ACES CS A TT RE ES TLS 
guaranteed by the Manufacturers— ° slite 
COURTAULDS, LIMITED. : | The Unknown Goddess by Austin Philips 
9 : . 
6 ° : | Find the Lady! by Douglas Walske 





The Cup and the Lip byM.P. Willcocks 





The Altar of Honour by Ethe! M. Del! 


The Name is on 
the selvedge. 
If any difficulty in 7/6 
U 


Tee” LININGS: Send Post Card for List. 








7 
write to the Manu- hey . Ml 
ae tS HUTCHINSON 


tailors ome = Martin’s - Ic - Grand, — bi ning Ss. 
SSS 


London, E.C.1 SO & Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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CORK TIPS 





10 for 8° | 
.20 for 1/4 | 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


- CORK TIPS 
no 

The finest growths of old Virginia 
tobacco, ripened to perfection and 
specially selected for the purpose, 
produce in PLAYER’S No. 3, 
-a cigarette which is unrivalled 


in. its delicacy of flavour 
and cool-smoking qualities. 





for 3/3 : 
: THe ExrraQuauity 


VIRGINIA 


OR. WITHOUT 
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A MAN 


IN RAPTURE 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine,” 
by Sir Ff. M. Barrie... 


HEN I sat down beside 

Gilray, and almost smoked 
into his eyes. Soon the aroma 
reached him, and rapture 
struggled into his face. Slowly 
his fingers fastened on the pouch. 
He filled his pipe, without know- 
ing what he was doing, and I 
handed him a lighted spill. He 
took perhaps three puffs, and 
then gave me a look of reverence 
that I know well. It only comes 
to a man once in all its glory — 
the first time he tries the Arcadia 
Mixture — but it never altogether 
leaves him. 


** Where do you get it?” Gilray 
whispered, in hoarse delight. 


The Arcadia had him for its own. 


Z OZS. 2!5 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 
is Sir J. M. Barrie’s “ Arcadia” 


Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Soldin Airtight Tins, 
202s. 2/5; 402s. 4/10 Also in Cartridge form 
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Your 


recommendation 


to this Society (if you are a Subscriber 
to its funds) can, and will, give relief to 
some poor man or woman in need of a 
suitable surgical appliance. 


Ievery Subscriber receives “Letters” in 
proportion to the amount contributed, 


Are you interested in someone needing 
this kind of help? If so, send your 
remittance to the Vice-President, made 
payable to the 


Royal Surgical 
Aid Society, 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
Patron: H.M. The King. 


You can help the Society by remembering it 
in your Will. 
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What shall we do with our 


Sons and Daughters ? 


HIS is a question which is exercising the minds of 

many fathers and mothers. The natural desire to 
give their children a good start in life at a time when 
unemployment is rife and competition keen prompts 
them to seek some guarantee for the future. 


Kensington College, which has specialised in Secre- 
tarial and Business ‘Training for young men and 
women for more than forty-two years, meets this need 
with a written guarantee to provide a suitable salaried 
appointment for every student completing the course. 
From the Chartered Accountant’s certificate, a copy of 
which will be sent on request, it will be seen that the 
number of appointments available in any one year is 
greater than the total number of students leaving the 
College. The guarantee is always fulfilled, and the 
College takes an interest in its students’ careers, 
advising them of better appointments or opportunities 
which may become available. 


An interesting booklet, “ What Secretarial Training 
Can Do,” will be sent, together with Prospectus, on 
application to Mr. F. M. Munford, Director. 


of 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE 


Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 


RESIDENTIAL ACCOMMODATION FOR 





GIRLS ON THE COLLEGE PREMISES. 
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News of the Week 


The Hague 

HE Hague Conference has now been sitting for 
T than a week. We applauded the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for his frank opening of the British case. 
The country is glad that its Delegate should have stated 
clearly that in order to get an agreed report in Paris, 
the Experts had expected Great Britain to suffer more 
than her feir share of the necessary losses. The Conti- 
nental habit of laying burdens upon us is, in a way, 
complimentary, but it has become a little extravagant, 
and has reached a stage which reminds us of Mr. Kipling’s 
Norman warning his son to beware of the Saxon when 
he grumbles, ‘‘This isn’t fair dealings.” We are 
also glad that Mr. Snowden should have exposed our 
grievance against reparations in kind which reach our 
old markets, and, in the coal industry at any rate, have 
contributed to its miserable depression. In a leading 
article we have expressed our hope that Mr. Snowden 
will show the reasonableness which is essential to any 
conference, gain his 








more 


and that his vigorous tactics may 


points, rather than antagonize the Latin countries and 
wreck the Conference, with results that will turn back 


At the time 
when we write the news from The Hague is hopeful. 
* * * * 


the advance of international collaboration. 


On Thursday of last week the Finance Committee met. 
Mr. Snowden stated the British case again with unabated 
vigour, and declared that “ we cannot compromise.” 
Thus he seemed to be bringing the Conference a step 
nearer to an end, and the Belgian Prime Minister, Baron 
Houtart, wisely adjourned the meeting for two days, 
in order to allow the air to cool. Friday was, therefore, 
spent by those who earnestly desired that Europe should 
not be thrown into chaos in privately mitigating the 
shock which Mr. Snowden had given. But when the 
Committee met on Saturday, and the French Minister 
of Finance attempted to answer the British case by giving 
the French reading of which we 
certainly cannot accept as a fair reading, Mr. Snowden 
made a short, comprehensive speech of contradiction, 
in which he used epithets to which international confer- 
ences are quite unaccustomed ; the Committee wisely 
adjourned again until Mondav, with great fears that 
Mr. Snowden meant to forpiller the Conference. But on 
Sunday Baron Houtart and M. Adatchi soothed the 
bitter feeliny, and Mr. Snowden withdrew the words 
that had given such pain. 

* * * * 

Let us change the scene to Scotland on Saturday. 
The Prime Minister had an interview with the Governor 
of the Bank of England and Mr. Lamont, one of the 
American financiers who signed the Young Report in 
Paris. What passed we do not know, but we hope that 
Mr. Lamont was able to assure Mr. MacDonald privately 
that so far as he could give him American opinion, the 
British Delegation would see, in the establishment of 
the new International Bank, a remedy for any possible 
financial embarrassments. Mr. MacDonald was, at any 
rate, not discouraged from sending an enthusiastic 
telegram to Mr. Snowden. This he also allowed to be 
published for readers abroad as well as here. An inter- 
national football team could scarcely wish for a better 
shout of encouragement. Among other things he wrote 
“Every newspaper, I have seen, backs you.” 
Journalists may be flattered at what he attributes to them. 
Shades of former Prime Ministers would rub their dim 
eyes at a hint of “newspaper government” in this 
country. The Daily News of last Saturday had an article 
by a great authority, Mr. W. T. Layton, most lucidly 
explaining the position, and pointing out the disastrous 
results of the break-down which he evidently feared last 


week. 


masses of statistics, 


so far as 


* * x * 

On Saturday and Sunday the people of good will (and 
we suspect that the Conference owes especial gratitude 
to Belgian and Japanese Delegates) were seeking to make 
peace. M. Briand did not encourage them, by issuing 
a statement, of which the point really was that the 
Young Report must be adopted as a whole, and that 
Great Britain was assuming the responsibility of destroy- 
ing the experts’ work. Happily, however, French 
opinion began this week to veer round towards admitting 


that the Report is not necessarily “ intangible” or 
(205] 
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‘* indivisible.” This is important, and gave us at once 
better hope of success for Mr. Snowden’s attitude. 
Monday's Committee mecting was devoted to the subject 
of Reparations in kind, and the discussions were quite 
amicable. The President of the Board of Trade led the 
British Delegation excellently, as he had done on Saturday. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday the calm continued to prevail 
after the storms. The financial experts are said to be 
making good progress with suggestions for their Com- 
mittee, 
* * * x 

In the meantime, the Political Committee, presided 
over by the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
has worked harmoniously. Mr. Henderson is supported 
by Sir Eric Phipps and Mr. Philip Baker on behalf of 
this country. Probably the private conversations are 
more important in this sphere. One subject in discussion 
was the proposed Commission de Vérification et Consta- 
tation. The best that we can hope to hear of them 
would be that the parties would agree to let it fade away 
altogether. The Saar Basin has evidently been men- 
tioned. M. Briand is reported to have deprecated its 
discussion at The Hague, because it was a matter entirely 
between France and Germany alone. We agree that this 
Hague Conference is not the place to settle that business, 
but we differ emphatically with M. Briand’s reason. 
The Saar Basin is, under the Treaty of Versailles, entirely 
a matter for the League of Nations to deal with. More 
important is the question of the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, and here the British, French and German 
delegates seem to have conducted their discussion with 
such harmony that we have great hopes of a peaceful 
and satisfactory agreement to evacuate the territory 
before Christmas, fully a moath earlier than we expected. 

xk * ik * 


The Sinews of Peace 

International financiers are, no doubt, spinning their 
webs in the approved style in the wings of the Hague 
theatre. No one outside a lunatic asylum will suggest 
that to-day they are working for war. We call attention 


to this important change in the public conception of. 


international finance. To what extent money may 
henceforth serve as the cement of international peace is 
manifest in the Finnish Government’s proposals for mutual] 
financial assistanee, of which a correspondent wrote at 
some length in our columns a few months ago. At the 
March meeting of the League Council the British Foreign 
Secretary gave unqualified approval of the scheme 
worked out by the Financial Committee of the League. 
The Times of August 10th published a lucid article from 
the pen of Sir Henry Strakosch, which will enable the 
British public to understand what is involved, when the 
matter comes up for discussion at the next Assembly, 
Thus the sinews of war become sinews of peace. 
* * * * 

The Balkans 

Last April we thought that the kingdoms of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes and of Bulgaria had come to a reason- 
able agreement over the troubles on their frontier. A 
Conference was held at Pirot, and a protocol drawn up. 
Unfortunately, it has never been ratified. Great Britain 
and France have, in the most friendly way possible, 
urged both sides to compose their differences. Negotia- 
tions are again going on and we must hope that they will 
lead to better feeling. But at present those who are in 
power, soldiers for the most part, in Jugo-Slavia are not 
conciliatory. They hold out for a neutral zone from which 
Macedonians shall be excluded, and for the “ liquidation ” 
of the frontier properties, mainly Bulgarian farms, the 
very matters on which the Pirot agreement failed. In 


—. 
Bulgaria it is difficult to believe that the return of \ 
Radoslavoff, King Ferdinand’s Minister, is a Matter of 
very deep feeling, or that if there was good feeling toward 
Jugo-Slavia, Bulgarians would care much what ya 
thought in Belgrade of a worn-out old man coming hone 
at last. It is, as ever. the Macedonian element which does 
not want peace, and can always stir Bulgarian Sympathy 
by stinging the Serbians into action against themselye. 
Mr. Sidney Waterlow, who has been appointed yj 
Majesty's Minister at Sofia, has an engrossing task befor, 
him. The Balkan peoples will only be led by those who, 
they trust, but when once a Minister (or a J. D. Bourehiey) 
gains their confidence, they will accept his advice, 
* * * * 

Cotton 

When we wrote last week about the cotton dispute 
we foreshadowed some provisional settlement by recour: 
to arbitration. Such a settlement is not yet assured, 
but events are still moving in this direction. On Sunday. 
representatives of the employers met the Prime Ministe: 
in Edinburgh, and, as a result of their conversations 
the Wages Committee of the Federation of Maste 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations, as well as that of the 
Manufacturers’ Associations, were instructed on Tuesday 
to make arrangements for a joint meeting with the 
employees’ associations. It is suggested that most of 
the mills will be reopened by next Monday, but this 
view appears to us a little sanguine. 

* * * * 


The Price of Bread 

An analysis of bread prices, which forms the subject 
of a special Report, was issued by the Food Council 
on Tuesday, August 6th. The present price of 9d. per 
4 lb., it appears, comes within the maximum figure laid 
down in the Council’s Report to the Board of Trade in 
November, 1925. Wheat crops have been less abundant 
than was anticipated—owing to adverse weather condi- 
tions—and_ consequently the price of wheat has been 
everywhere raised. The memorandum goes on to observe 
that “we have continuously under review the prices 
charged for bread on the recommendations of local 
master bakers’ associations. ...” This report was 
followed by another, bearing on the price of flour. The 
latter raises many complex questions relating to the 
method by which the Council should check the * official” 
price siated by the millers. We are glad to see that 
the Council insists on its right to a full inspection of all 
the books, ledgers, &c., and refuses to limit itself to an 
examination of the invoices of flour, but we wonder 
whether the Council also ensures proper contact with 
the admirable day-to-day statistical services of the 
International Institute of Agriculture in Rome? Mes- 
sages from New York indicate that crop failures have 
been grossly exaggerated, and the opportune coming o! 
rain in the leading North American grain areas may 
yet bring about a sharp fall in prices. 

* * * * 

Milk 

A conflict between the Food Council and the Boar 
of Trade on the one hand, and the representatives ol 
the milk retailers on the other, follews hard upon the 
controversy on the price of flour, and upon the Council's 
report on the retail meat trade. If this is a sign that the 
findings of the Food Council are to have more attention 
paid to them than has been the case in the past it 
welcome. At the same time, it is as well to realize that 
a firmer attitude on the part of the Board of Trade may 
react to the detriment of classes of the population which 
are in no better case than that which it is sought to 
relieve—-viz., the milk producers. The latter have lately 
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— 
gained a point in the struggle with the big retailing 
organizations, and the new attitude, if it results in action, 
may end in their being forced, by new arguments, to 
relinquish some of this advantage. The issue is thus not 
purely one of trade against public, but also one of different 
sections of the trade against each other ; and care should 
be taken that justice is done to all. 

* * * * 

The Socialist Myth 

This is the month of Summer Schools At Cambridge 
the Liberals, ancient and modern, are licking their 
sores, but as yet there is not much sign that the healing 
process has started. Of particular interest this year 
is the ILL.P. Summer School at Welwyn, which was 
addressed by Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. E. D. Simon, and 
Mr. James Maxton among others. Mr. Shaw was in fine 
form. His remarks should have dispelled many of the 
illusions which still persist in British politics. It was high 
time that our Left politicians should be told, by one of 
their party, that ‘‘ revolutionaries are not working-class, 
and the working-class not revolutionary.” What is 
still more significant is that Mr. Maxton, at a later 
meeting, gave his opinion that there were in this country 
only 30,000 avowed Socialists who were prepared to work 
for the Socialist Commonwealth. He admitted also that 
“a large number of people who voted Labour at the last 
election were not prepared to accept the Socialist view 
of life.’ It is interesting to compare this with our 
remark, a fortnight after the election, on the strength 
of the purely “ progressive” vote in the country, and 
our statement that “the workers, ..., voted solidly 
for ‘their own people,’ and were not interested in any 
high-falutin’ Socialist dogma.” 

* * * * 

Boy Scouts 

We must mention again the triumphant gathering 


of Boy Scouts at Birkenhead. The weather was 
bad for them, but they light-heartedly overcame 
its trials. Princes, Bishops, and such distinguished 


foreigners as Marshal Lyautey have visited the encamp- 
ment and seen the spirit of scouting put into action. 
The mere orderly conduct of such a camp is probably 
the greatest example of this spirit, apart from all the 
entertainment offered to visitors and _ fellow-scouts. 
The Roman Catholic and Anglican services held on two 
Sundays are proof enough of the Christian and anti- 
militarist spirit that, while sharpening the wits of boys 
and making their fun useful, teaches them to honour 
all men, to love the brotherhood, to fear God, and to 
honour the King, or whatever authority is over them. 
The peerage conferred by His Majesty on General 
Baden-Powell is no belated honour for such ser- 
vices as the defence of Mafeking, but a recognition of a 
unique and beneficent work of peace, inspired by one man 
and carried on by him to the good of mankind. He 
has taken it as a royal encouragement to every scout 
and guide, 
X* * % * 

Another scene of international good will has been 
Tangier, where a body of British Scouts have been 
splendidly entertained. We wish that we could hope for 
the right future for Italian boys. Last Sunday’s 
Observer quoted the “Ten Commandments” of their 
organizations. The only sound one among them is, 
“Never say, ‘The Government. will pay.’ It is you 
who pay.” The others are ultra-nationalist and militarist 
and make an idol of Signor Mussolini. While we 
celebrate this international camp of good will, let us not 
forget those patriotic men who have been giving up 
their holidays to training with the Territorial Army. 
They cannot be quite so light-hearted as most Scouts, 


but we hope they have at least found some enjoyment 
and a healthy change of work to reward them. 
* * * * 
By-Election 
The result of the Twickenham election was declared 
last week as follows :— 


Sir J. Ferguson (Conservative) ae = «+ 14,705 
Mr. T. J. Mason (Labour) .. <a - 14,202 
Mr. F. G. Paterson (Liberal) ny “4 a 1,920 

Conservative majority .. 503 


The fact that only half of the voters went to the poll 
‘annot be wholly due to the holiday season, or to regrets 
among the Unionists for the loss of a popular candidate 
in Lord Brentford, who two months ago received 6,382 
more votes than did Sir John Ferguson. Sir John 
handicapped himself by tying round his neck, against the 
advice and wishes of Mr. Baldwin and the Unionist organiza- 
tion, a mill-stone heavier even than the old one of Colonial 
Preference, which has dragged others under since Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain first tried to bind it upon the party. 
The new undigested and indigestible doctrine which has so 
nearly lost to the Unionist Party one of the safest of 
** safe seats ” rests upon taxation of food and raw materials 
which no party will dare to recommend even if they believe 
in it, and upon the notion that the Dominions will let 
our manufactures enter freely. To risk damaging our 
trade in all our nearest markets by putting them outside 
an Imperial Zollverein seems to us crazy enough, but to 
preach a Zollverein here is a futile effort at the wrong end. 
Sir John should begin, not by blandishing Twickenham 
or arguing at Westminster, but by carrying his fiery cross 
of Free Trade through the Dominions. 
* * * ~ 


Obituary 

We had no space last week to record the death of Dame 
Millicent Fawcett, an old opponent of the Spectator over 
female suffrage, of which she became the honoured leader 
in marked contrast to the crazy or murderous “ militant ” 
suffragettes who damaged her cause. Like her sister, 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, she never lost her feminine grace 
and charm, though her vigour of character and brain 
was aimost manly. For seventeen years she was the 
devoted wife of Henry Faweett, who without her aid could 
never have triumphed over his disability of blindness and 
become a valued Minister of the Crown before the end of 
his Parliamentary career. This week Mr. Hugh Mac- 
naghten, Vice-Provost of Eton, died in_ particularly 
sad circumstances. His retirement was expected on 
account of his health, which grew worse after the death 
of a sister a few years ago. He was a very fine scholar 
and a successful house-master. Hundreds of his pupils 
and their parents must be grateful for his influence. 
A most sensitive hater of all things coarse or evil, he 
demanded and so found high standards among his boys. 
His letters to his pupils abroad in the War must be among 
their greatest treasures. He wrote several books which 
we have recommended to our readers, and we are glad to 
some of his delicate verses and trans- 
We sympathize 


remember that 
lations first appeared in the Spectator. 
deeply with the surviving sister, and with his brother, 
who, after long and valuable service in the Colonial Office, 
is about to take up the administration of St. Christopher 
and Nevis. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 54 per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
101; on Wednesday week 100%; a year ago, 102%; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84]; on 
Wednesday week 85}; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 733; on Wednesday week 74}; 
a year ago 77}. 
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The Hague 


IVE years after the signature of peace, when 
the procedure for the payment of reparations 
was plainly inadequate, perhaps becoming desperate 
for all parties, Europe accepted the Dawes Plan. It 
was well that she did. The Plan worked well, but it 
never claimed to be more than a temporary measure. 
It enabled the world to settle down, with some reasonable 
prospect of stability. After five years its machinery has 
been creaking ominously,:and something new is needed. 
Ten years have passed since peace was signed, and for 
those ten years the League of Nations has fostered the 
spirit of collaboration. Surely, then, the new need can 
be met by conference. Surely, too, the time has come 
for a final settlement. Germany, now a member of 
the League for four years, was sentenced ten years ago 
by her principal fellow-members to pay a penalty for 
the crimes of her former rulers. The history of criminal 
and international law shows no parallel to this penalty 
in its being undefined for ten years. Europe rightly 
felt that a conference of the Powers concerned, including 
Germany, must settle the whole business. She, rightly 
again, prepared the way by asking an expert body to 
go into it, report, and recommend the manner and 
means of settlement. The Experts did so, and, profiting 
by the Dawes precedent, invited delegates from the 
United States, who gave unofficial, but invaluable, 
help. These Experts found every conceivable difficulty 
and discouragement from every side, the British by no 
means least. But not even under the shadow of death 
among their small number did they relax their efforts 
on behalf of the civilized world ; to the world they owed 
responsibility, and they realized it without for a moment 
forgetting their responsibility to their country. They 
triumphed in producing an agreed report. There had 
been compromise and hard-driven give-and-take, the 
very essentials of conferences of that kind, and success 
rewarded their grim determination. 
The experts make plain in their Report that— to use 


the words of the preamble to the Dawes Report— . 


** political considerations necessarily set certain limits 
within which a solution must be found if it is to have 
any chance of acceptance.” To that extent, then, the 
political factor was considered in Paris, but obviously, 
as General Dawes has made clear in his remarks on the 
parallel problem of disarmament, the experts’ task is to 
frame their conclusions, the statesmen’s to translate these 
into policy. Even economists and financiers such as Sir 
Josiah Stamp and M. Parmentier cannot possess that 
understanding of what is practicable in the international 
political situation which is possessed by the Governments. 
Let us not forget Lord Cecil’s pithy phrase at the meeting 
of the League of Nations Societies in Madrid: “The 
experts must be on tap, but not on top.” If we bear this 
in mind we shall the better understand the attitude of 
Mr. Snowden at The Hague. There are, indeed, two ways 
of judging his forthright declarations. Great Britain has 
during the last few years acquired a reputation as an 
apostle of conciliation and internationalism, contrasting 
favourably with the unabated selfishness of certain other 
countries. It may be said therefore, that her Government 
is now unaccountably setting a bad example. That is 
unfortunately the angle under which the Government’s 
action at The Hague is being presented in certain of the 
more ingenuous organs of the American Press. It is 
emphatically not the interpretation of the White House 
or the Administration, and those who would seek to know 
the reaction of the best American opinion could not do 
better than read the admirable despatches from the 





Washington Correspondent of the Times. President 
Hoover, with the foresight of a great statesman, has cop. 
sistently refused to father in any way the Young Plan Upon 
the American nation, and those who write of that plan a 
“intangible ” or “ indivisible” are simply reproducing 
gramophone records of the Press in Paris. ‘ 

But the story of the Conference during the last wee 
shows that Mr. Snowden is anything but obdurate. 
He has never insisted that Great Britain should hay 
complete satisfaction on the three points raised. So fay 
from delivering an ultimatum and then departing, he 
has been ready to enter into negotiations from the 
moment that the French and Italian delegations haye 
shown their readiness to discuss ways and means. We 
think, contrary to the “ diplomatic ” view given above, 
that Mr. Snowden’s shock tactics have been fully 
justified. Some such dramatic departure from the 
groove of apparent subservience to the narrow policy 
of the Quai d’Orsay was needed in order to make 
official France realize the real change in the inte. 
national atmosphere which is heralded by our Govem. 
ment’s active peace policy. With the exception of the 
Populaire, the whole of the French Press obstinately 
clung to its great illusion, actually until the Prime 
Minister sent his confirmatory telegram last Sunday, 
Then on Monday evening we had the grudging admission 
in the Journal des Débats that the Young Plan was 
subject to modifications and improvements like any 
other work of man. The result is that, instead of the 
usual undignified chaffering, which satisfies no one, 
the British Government is in a position to make good 
its promise to obtain an early Allied evacuation of the 
Rhineland without having to give away with the other 
hand financial concessions which might still further 
damage British trade. 

The troubles that arose from the Experts’ alteration 
of the répartition of the shares in reparations, as fixed 
at Spa in 1920, and from the division of Germany’s pay- 
ments into “ conditional” and “ unconditional ”’ parts, 
are, in effect, these :—the Experts found it absolutely 
necessary to make some reduction in the total sums 
payable by Germany under the Dawes Plan; the loss 
to the creditors had to be apportioned ;_ of the uncondi- 
tional third of the total France insisted upon receiving 
a much larger proportion than her “ Spa percentage”; 
if, therefore, there should be a moratorium in the condi- 
tional payments, France will not share the loss in the 
same proportion as Great Britain. Those who have 
faith in Germany’s future are not much perturbed, but 
Mr. Snowden rightly looks forward and is fighting for 
the future security of our debts. He is also fighting for 
the present security, because the Experts recommend 
that we should bear a reduction of our receipts to a point 
at which they may only cover our current payments 
upon our debts to the United States. If we stand by 
Lord Balfour’s Note we should, in plain justice, receive 
consideration for the £150,000,000 that we paid _ before 
we received any recoupment, and it would not be too 
grasping to expect a further £50,000,000 for interest 
accrued. The third objection concerns the period of 
ten years allotted by the Experts to the extinction of 
payments in kind. Mr. Snowden demands a more rapid 
extinction. Before the ill-conceived declaration of 
Germany as a defaulter, which was followed by the 
French invasion of the Ruhr Valley, reparations in kind 
were satisfactorily received by us in the forms of timber, 
potash, &c., which we are bound to import, but other 
materials, notably coal, supplied to our Allies were 4 
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difficulty ; the sales of reparation coal in old British 
markets have contributed to bitter troubles here. On 
all these points we are whole-heartedly with Mr. Snowden, 
and we desire to see him successful in obtaining conces- 
sions on each one. 

But we deny that for one or all of them Great Britain 
should wreck this Conference. In her own interest it 
is not worth while ; in the wider interests of the world 
it would be disastrous. The whole payment of reparations 
would be jeopardized. Germany will not go back to the 
Dawes scale after all that occurred at the Experts’ 
conference. Any such demand that was made would 
be refused, and France would be tempted to threaten 
force, and the international spirit would be thrown back 
to where it was years ago. Great Britain would be isolated 
in Europe; her influence against excessive nationalism 
would be destroyed. Every task of the League would be 


made infinitely harder. In Germany the success of her 
rulers in persuading their people to bear the burdens laid 
upon them by the victors would cease before the sight 
of the victors quarrelling for the spoils. In France the 
failure of the conference, and the estrangement from 
Great Britain, might mean the fall of M. Briand’s Govern- 
ment and the long loss of any stable government. In 
the United States uninformed opinion would naturally 
run riot against the incorrigible squabbling in Europe, 
and the better informed Government would be powerless 
to help. Retrogression back to instability would mean 
indefinitely prolonged losses to Great Britain, incom- 
parably greater than the financial losses that outrage Mr. 
Snowden’s sense of justice. They offend ours too, but the 
Conference must not fail. The responsibility of every Dele- 
gate to his own country is a heavy one, but his responsi- 
bility to Europe, indeed to the: world, is far heavier. 


St. George and the Dragon 


Na recent letter to the Times, the Bishop of Southwark 
| (of whose authority on everything to do with housing 
we need hardly remind our readers) has demanded the 
fulfilment of a project we have long and _ urgently 
advocated—namely, a national survey of the slums. 

“Tt is of vital importance to know how many persons 
are living in conditions which are overcrowded and 
insanitary,”’ the Bishop wrote, “* what rent they can pay 
and what sites are available for the new houses. At 
present there is no reliable information to enable even 
an approximately accurate opinion to be formed on any 
of these matters.” Nor is there any real knowledge— 
and the corollary does not follow so obviously as would 
at first appear—of the time and cost entailed in abolishing 
the slums. When we know many families are 
living in houses which are verminous, insanitary, or 
otherwise unfit for human habitation (the best and latest 
estimate is one million*), and how many people are 
packed under conditions such as we have described in 
our articles on the human sardines of Shoreditch, 
Fulham, Westminster and other places (the estimated 
number of such families is two million, and in How to 
Abolish the Slums Mr. EF. D. Simon estimates the popula- 
tion of the overcrowded not as three million five hundred 
thousand—the Registrar-General’s figure—but as nine 
millions, because more than this latter number of 
persons are living at a density of three people to two 
rooms, which is a standard of discomfort and promiscuity 
few if any of our readers could long tolerate), we shall at 
last have to come to grips with the problem: it will not 
be at once solved, but we shall know its features and 
dimensions, and we may find that large-scale planning 
and bold measures will enable us to exterminate the 
evil sooner and at less cost than was anticipated. 

St. George will at last have come to close quarters 
with this dragon he has been talking of slaying for the 
past half-century. The dragon has been a cunning 
beast, burrowing under mountains of statistics, precedents, 
legislation, inertia. So far he has always managed to 
avoid a full exposure, knowing he was doomed if he 
came into the clear light of day. Losing a talon here and 
a tooth there, he has kept his body intact and _ his 
Vitality undiminished. But his days are numbered. 

We know that it is no mean effort to have built 
one million two hundred thousand houses since 1918. 
No other country has done as much, because no 
other country’s need has been as great as ours. Yet 
the pressure of overcrowding in our slums has been 
little, if at all, relieved. Not two years ago, basement- 


how 





* A Policy for the Slums. (P. S. King. 6s.) 





dwellers living in the shadow of the Houses of Parliament 
were drowned like rats in a trap when the Thames rose. 
They would not have died but for the congestion we still 
tolerate at the heart of the Empire. Nor is Westminster 
particularly or exceptionally to blame. Her problems 
are those of every other borough in the land—they all 
ask: “* Where are the poor to find houses at rents they 
‘an afford to pay ? How can we deprive our people of 
their hovels, when we have nothing better to offer 
them?” The answers to these questions must be na- 
tional, not local. 

There is no great difficulty in arriving at the facts. 
The Bishop suggests that all that would be necessary 
would be an enquiry from the Ministry of Health to the 
Local Authorities throughout the country, asking for 
the following particulars : 

1. The number of persons living in its area in insanitary or 
over-crowded dwellings. 


2. The number of houses now unfit as living-places, but suitable 
for re-conditioning. 


« 


3. The number of new houses required to replace those which 
should now be demolished. 

4, The average rent now paid by those who occupy the dwellings 
which should be condemned. 

5. A return showing the sites available for new building. 

In our opinion, a sixth question might be added: a 
return, or at any rate a general summary, of the occupa- 
tions followed by the slum dwellers in each area. 
This would be of the greatest value in determining how 
far, if at all, it would be possible to find accommodation 
outside some of the particularly congested or insanitary 
localities. In Westminster, for instance, there are said 
to be one hundred thousand beggars! Is this the truth ? 
It should be possible to ascertain whether or not such an 
undesirable class is crowding out law-abiding poor citizens. 
such as watchmen, office-cleaners, hotel servants, printers, 
milkmen and others who are compelled to live close to 
their work. 

After we have the facts—and not until then—we shall 
be able to take a comprehensive view of the situation. 
We shall know then in what parts of the country the 
greatest efforts are required, we shall be able to plan so 
that these efforts do not overlap, and we shall formulate 
a steady building programme for the next ten years at 
least. This latter is the crux of the problem, for it will 
enable us to buy material in bulk, save precious time in 
the apportionment of work between _ bricklayers, 
carpenters, plasterers, and electricians, give fair and 
steady conditions of employment over a period of years 
to the building trade, and finance our operations with 
economy: in short, we shall be able to adopt factory 
methods in the construction of houses instead of 
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frittering away our time and resources without plan or 
forethought. 

Mr. Simon has shown us that the. problem is a 
manageable one and that we can change the whole face 
of industrial England within a generation at no 
exorbitant cost. Sir John Tudor Walters has further 
proved, by building twelve thousand houses for colliery 
workers at rents varying from 8s. to 12s. a week, that, 
given adequate financial facilities and good organization, 
whole communities can be housed in pleasant surroundings 
with the comforts and conveniences that every worker 
should have for his family at a cost which will pay a 
fair dividend on the capital outlay. This England of the 
future cannot, of course, be won without sacrifice on our 
part. We shall have to pay the price of past neglect 
and present misery, which has sapped the morale of a 
proportion (every authority is agreed that it is but a 


—— 


—— 


small proportion—varying from five to ten per cent.) of 
our closely packed urban population. By 1939, if ye 
follow the plan outlined by Mr. Simon, we shall }y 
paying £18,000,000 a year in subsidies (say, a tenth of 
what we now pay in Defence) and the end of the problem, 
will be in sight. Some poor we may always have with 
us, for society appears to grow a fringe of unadaptables 
in every grade, but these unfortunates,  whethe 
segregated in colonies or supervised by trained persons, 
will not then infect the self-respecting citizens who 
share in the work of the world and enjoy the fruits of 
their labours. A house and garden for every worker, 
and playgrounds for his children and himself, is not q 
remote ideal, but a condition that we can bring to pas 
within the lifetime of many of us by simply facing the 
facts. Until we do face them, we can hardly expect 
them to vanish. 


Belief 


“On what grounds, pray, do people assert that men are not such 


fools now as they were in the old days ?” 


)\VERY so often a scientist announces that he has not 

4 discovered the soul. His failure is no st ‘anger, really, 
than if a man should fail to discover the North Pole, even 
though he travelled the whole way round the Equator. 
Yet somehow or other these announcements are felt as 
impressive ; people scratch their heads over them, and 
are discouraged, and wonder whether belief in the soul 
is not foolish and old-fashioned. From time to time more 
audacious men declare that science has no place for free 
will, immortality, or God. The instructions of science are 
to investigate the world in so far as it is determined ; and 
it is no marvel if freedom is not found along these lines. 
Yet the popular opinion holds that every day it is more 
and more difficult for us to believe in anything, because 
of the advances of our scientific knowledge. 

During the last century, there was continual restless- 
ness and shame among the supporters of religion. All 
the time, it seemed, they were fighting a losing battle ; 
from day to day less room was left open for belief. 
truth is that it is no more difficult to believe now than it 
was a hundred or a thousand or ten thousand years ago. 
Observation and experiment on the structure of the brain 
and the nervous system, the classification of automatisms 
and reflex actions—all these have added no new consider- 
ation to this perpetual human problem. The evidence for 
determinism is more completely worked out now, but 
it isno stronger. There was as much, or as little, standing 
in the way of belief when it was first known that a man 
eects hungry, not when he wants to eat, but when he has 
taken no food ; that he cannot stay awake for ever, even 
with the most desperate effort ; or that all living creatures 
do in fact die. The evidence on which Plato or St. 
Augustine based their beliefs is the same evidence that 
holds to-day. 

It was everlastingly difficult, and it will everlastingly 
be difficult, to believe in supra-material entities. In the 
same way it was always difficult, and will always be diffi- 
cult, to stand by the opinion that the end of man is not 
pleasure. We seem always to be recalled to material 
satisfactions. It seems to occur to us, impulsively and 
instinctively, that the necessary policy of men is self- 
interest; and that ethies, even at their best, are still 
bound to be prudential. To believe anything other than 
this is perpetually in some way to be fighting against the 


grain. This fighting against the grain is the real diffi- 


culty against which all spiritual beliefs must labour. 
If it turns to our profit to give up the struggle, there is 
materialism at hand to excuse us. 

In the quarrel between the man who allows reality only 


The’ 


FRAN GOIS RABELAIS, 
to the “ objects ” of his senses, in space and time, who 
holds to the primacy of the thing and thinks that it is this 
which guarantees his own being ; and the man to whom 
it seems that his own being is primary, and things ar 
known only by the light of his mind, there is and always 
will be, as the Stoics perceived, an absolute equality of 
argument. Between the man who _ believes only in 
temporal satisfactions and the man who believes in 
eternal values, there is nothing in reason to decide that 
either is right or either wrong. Either hypothesis will 
be everlastingly difficult as a complete explanation of 
the world; either hypothesis will seem to hold the 
permanent possibility of explaining the whole world. 

Every man who decides one way or the other runs the 
risk of being entirely wrong. Faith is no more than the 
decision to run this risk. At the same time if a man 
refuses to decide (as Pascal in his rather too gross fashion 
has pointed out) he is bound to miss the truth altogether. 
On the grounds of evidence or reasonableness, neither view 
could be said to be superior to the other. The world 
may, within limits, be explained as well one way as the 
other. In this state of “ equality of arguments ” most 
men remain hesitant and undecided all their lives, at one 
and the same time hoping that the hypothesis of spiritual 
substance, of immortality, of freedom, of God, are some 
how true, and acting as if they knew that they were false; 
trying by every means to have the best of two worlds; 
making use of one theory when it suits them and the other 
when it promises to be more profitable. The vacillation 
and indecision have been age-long. On the whole men have 
insisted, as social reformers have bitterly remarked, that 
other men should believe in eternal values so that they 
themselves might have the more license to seek material 
satisfactions. The influence of religion has often been 
more to bully and shame people into quiescence than to 
act as a principle for personal conduct. 

Nothing, however, can disprove the tenets of religious 
faith. At the same time, the evidence is not such as to 


te) 


make it easier to believe than to disbelieve, or to relieve | 


us of the continuous need for exerting faith. To believe 
consistently in spiritual values and to apply this belief as 
a rule of life, demands a definite effort of will. 


none the less, to hold by a trusting and generous attitude 
with regard to the whole of life will always call for a leap 


in the dark. William James defines the concept of God [ 


as “the conviction that certain fears may be dismissed. 


This conviction is certainly not to be come at merely by | 


reason. The difficulties in holding it are no greaté 


Reason | 
can deduce arguments by the score to support this effort; | 
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than the difficulties in holding the opposite position. 
They have always existed as impressively as they exist 
to-day ; and science can say no more than has always 
been obvious. 

Belief does not rest on a cold-blooded calculation of 
probabilities. Within the “ equality of arguments” it 
js impossible to find ground for volition; there is need 
for a super-rational choice. We can justifiably cut 
across the indecisions of argument and arrive at a quicker 
solution; we may, indeed we must, reach truth by a 
more immediate method. Its brusqueness does not 
mean that we sacrifice anything of honourable rigour or 
subtlety. Metaphysical argument will go on for ever. 
We cannot but feel as if we were in some degree free and 
responsible in our actions; and there is great use in 
confessing that freedom and taking it for granted. As 
applied to our daily actions, the supra-material concepts 
of God, soul, immortality, and free will concentrate 
themselves into the choice of courage and responsibility 
in meeting life. The belief of any man will prove in the 
end to be the direction in which the weight of his will is 
exerted. In any case it will be necessary to listen with 
attention and open-mindedness to scientific determinism 
to find out in what ways determinism holds true ; but to 
religious faith determinism will no longer seem to be true 
of the whole of life, nor even of those realms to which the 
hope of mankind attaches greatest importance. 


The British Association in South 
Africa 


M\HE leading feature of the annual meeting of the 

British Association which has just been held in 
South Africa, according to the Cape Times, was the 
great amount of public interest taken in the discussions. 
This is a healthy sign alike for the Association and 
for South Africa. We have long left the scornful age 
which decried the British Association as the paradise of 
the half-pay officers of science, or set it down with the 
saintly Keble as a mere “ hodge-podge of philosophers.” 
We recognize it to-day as, in Huxley’s words, “ a meeting 
of the savants of England and the Continent . . . for 
the purpose of exchanging information.” We no longer 
expect to see a Bishop put up, with a background of 
ladies fluttering white handkerchiefs in his honour, to 
throw sarcastic mud on the epoch-making hypothesis 
of a Darwin, and to provoke Huxley’s famous retort that 
the ancestor of whom he might be ashamed would be 
not a monkey but a man who “ plunged into scientific 
questions with which he had no real acquaintance, 
only to obscure them by aimless rhetoric, and distract 
the attention of his hearers from the real point at issue 
by eloquent digressions and skilled appeals to religious 
prejudice.” One of the most gratifying developments 
of the seventy years which have elapsed since that 
historic meeting at Oxford is the general recognition of 
the fact that there is no necessary antagonism between 
science and religion, whose fields indeed lie on such 
different planes of the intellectual world that they can 
hever intersect one another. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact in connexion with 
the reeent meeting is its venue. How Sir David Brewster 
and the other men of science who organized the first 
meeting of the British Association at York in 1831 
Would have stared if they had been informed that in 
less than a hundred years it would meet in a country 
then vaguely known as the haunt of Kaffirs and antelopes 
—for the great wave of Boer emigration which afterwards 
gave birth to the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 


had not then begun to spread northward across the 
Orange River. Cape Town, where the first week’s meetings 
were held, was in 183i a small centre of civilization, 
and a recent British possession, but it would have been 
inconceivable that European men of science should 
travel half across the world and face a year’s absence 
from their work in order to discuss the current problems 
of their researches with one another. Nowadays the 
trip to the Cape is merely a pleasant holiday jaunt, 
and no fewer than 550 visitors from overseas were present 
at the various meetings. It was only as recently as 
1884 that the British Association, with some natural 
misgivings, decided to hold its annual meeting outside 
these islands. The meeting of that year in Montreal 
was so successful that three more have since been held 
in Canada, two in South Africa, and one as far away 
as Australia. In future overseas meetings will probably be 
more frequent. Sir Thomas Holland, in his valedictory 
remarks, hoped that it would be possible to have one 
every fifth year. Both the British Association and the 
British Empire will thereby profit. 


We note that Mr. Jan Hofmeyr—whose two-fold 
experience as Principal of the Witwatersrand University 
and as Administrator of the Transvaal entitles him to 
speak with an authority beyond his years—in welcoming 
the guests laid stress on South Africa’s consciousness of 
all she owed to the first visit of the Association in 1905. 
In his very able and interesting address he called attention 
to the immense stimulus given by that visit to the 
progress of science in South Africa, and through science 
to material prosperity. We are too apt to think of 
South Africa as a land of golden joys alone, and it is 
instructive to learn that practically all the overseas 
visitors, when asked to choose among the excursions 
on the programme, wished to go down a gold mine. But 
research upon the diseases of plants and animals during 
the past generation has brought more real happiness to 
the country than all the work of geologists and mining 
engineers. Although South Africa still produces half 
the world’s annual output of gold, the value of that 
gold is now actually less than that of the pastoral and 
agricultural produce which scientific method has made it 
possible to rear—just as Sir Thomas Holland reminds 
us that the whole production of gold in Australia since 
the discovery in 1851 is worth less than three years 
of modern Australian agriculture. 





The most crowded of the Cape Town meetings was 
naturally that at which General Smuts expounded his 
“holistic” theory as to the nature of life. General 
Smuts must be ranked with that very small and select 
body of men who have distinguished themselves not only 
as soldiers and statesmen but as philosophers. His 
theory of Holism, according to the full summary pub- 
lished in the Times, aims at holding a middle course 
between the mechanistic and vitalistic theories, which its 
author sets down as respectively “a false monism unten- 
able in the light of present knowledge,” and ‘‘ an unproved 
and unprovable assumption which explains nothing.” 
The special differentia of life he finds in “ the existence 
of a unifying principle, a control of the parts by the 
whole.” The vitalist looks on life and the mechanist 
on matter as a real entity or substance, whereas “ the 
line should be drawn not between matter and mind, but 
between life and matter.” General Smuts holds that the 
recent development of physics is drawing matter up to 
the level of life, instead of degrading life to the level of 
matter. He maintains that evolution is a continuous 
process from the most primordial forms of matter to 
the highest forms of mind. Chemists are on the way to 
make “ life-stuff’’ in their laboratories, but they will 
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never succeed in making life. He makes the very inter- 
esting suggestion that those mysterious bodies known as 
vitamines, hormones, and chromosomes, which play so 
great though ill-comprehended a part in our physiology, 
may be an intermediate stage between matter and life. 
It is conceivable that General Smuts’s ingenious con- 
ception of Holism may revolutionize our views of vital 
problems. At any rate, as Mr. Hofmeyr observes, South 
Africa may well be proud of having given it to the world. 

Among other important papers the most valuable 
was probably Sir Thomas Holland’s presidential address 
on the international relationship of minerals, which was 
appropriately delivered at Johannesburg. The President 
agrees with the ancient aphorism that the man with the 
best iron can get all the gold if he chooses to take 
it. “The evolution of metallurgy during the present 
century, and the development of mining on which 
metallurgy depends, have placed new and rigid limitations 
on a nation’s ability to undertake and maintain a war.” 
The only countries which could fight for any length of 
time on their own resources are the British Empire and 
the United States. Even we are still dependent on 
others for adequate supplies of copper, petroleum, 
potash, mercury, sulphur, and radium. In this fact Sir 
Thomas Holland finds the surest way of enforcing the 
Kellogg Pact. He makes the excellent suggestion that 
Senator Capper’s recent resolution should be amended by 
the signatories undertaking to refuse not munitions but 
minerals to any country declaring an aggressive war. 
This proposal is more effective and easier to put into 
practice. 

We can barely mention such fascinating novelties of 
science as Professor Eddington’s announcement that 
space is almost filled with a gigantic stationary cloud 
of hot gas, reaching in some places a temperature of 
30,000° Fahrenheit, through which our systems travel, 
whilst it dims the stars. Luckily, it is so thin that a sphere 
as large as the earth would weigh no more than a cubic 
foot of water, and so it does not cause us any practical 
discomfort. Brewers will rejoice in Professor Dixon’s 
suggestion that the substitution of tea and coffee for 
beer accounts for the tendency of highly-civilized nations 
to become supersensitive and neurotic. Beer soothes, but 
-affeine causes nervous excitability. Yet South African 
experience would surely encourage us to prefer the 
Boer’s coffee-pot to the Prussian’s beer-mug. 


England in 1940 
ToLp BY Caprain ForRRESTER, R.E. 


IV.—The Conquest of Unemployment 


T was with a great sense of expectancy that I crossed 
the wide colonnades of the station entrance with 
their long quiet pools and lovely groups of statuary, and 
passed out into the bright sunshine of the square. But 
I confess it took my breath away at first. I suppose I 
was standing approximately where the old entrance to 
Euston formerly stood. Before me was a wide open space 
with charming formal gardens and long stretches of smooth 
grass with lily pools and garden temples of white stone. 
These stretched away to the left as far as the foot of 
Pentonville Road, now a broad straight boulevard crowned 
at the summit with a stately group of buildings—the 
headquarters of the United Caterers, and The Agricul- 
tural Marketing Board. Those antiquated railway ter- 
minals of the Victorian era—Euston, St. Pancras, and 
King’s Cross—had all been swept away and the lines 
united in the new Central Station from which I had just 
emerged. 


—=— 

Behind me were the tall buildings of the Britis) 
Railways Board and, flanking them, were those of Handi. 
craft House and Union House, from the central tower of 
which floated the flag of the Vocational Congress—tha 
new representative assembly that now carries out the 
legislative functions of the House of Lords. 

Remembering my talk with Graham, I decided to spenj 
the next hour or two examining those unemployme; 
plans to which he had referred. Passing through thy 
bronze swing doors of Union House I presented the capj 
of introduction with which Graham had kindly furnished 
me. The name of the Steel President was at ONCE an open 
sesame. Within a few minutes I was shown into a large 
sunny room very simply furnished with a smooth ste 
desk and four chairs. Mr. George Waller, the organizing 
secretary, greeted me warmly. “Captain Forrester,” he 
said, ‘“‘I shall be delighted to tell you anything you 
want to know.” 

“TPve been out of England for ten years,” I replied, 
“so am quite unfamiliar with your new methods {oy 
dealing with unemployment. Graham tells me that you 
have really got the upper hand at last.” 

“We certainly have,” he answered, “ and have bee 
wondering ever since why we never did it before. Now 
that it is firmly established it’s really very simple, but a 
first we had a rather stiff time. 

“You will see from the wall-chart that we have 
grouped the industries and vocations under about twenty 
headings: Food Production, Building and Furniture, 
Coal and Power, Iron and Steel, Engineering and Shi 
Building, Chemicals, Textiles, Distribution, Transporta- 
tion, Education, Health Services, and so forth. Each of 


“these sections has a register embracing every person 


engaged therein. A weck’s notice is the legal mininun 
for terminating any engagement, and all notices and 
vacancies not cancelled by fresh engagements locally 
within two days are forwarded here. This means that 
we have four days in which to find fresh work for an 
applicant before he is actually disengaged.” 

** And if you fail ? ” I asked. 

“ If we don’t fix him up in that timé,” replied Walle 
** we carry him at the full standard rate until we do, ani 
charge the cost to the Reserve Fund of the industry 
concerned.” 

“We have found it much better to have a separat 
Fund for each industry under the control of its om 
Industrial Council than to continue the old plan of on 
Unemployment Insurance for all trades with its tangle ¢ 
regulations governing the distribution of the scanty 
* Benefit > we used to call ‘ The Dole.’ ” 

** But doesn’t it mean the same thing ? ” I asked. 

“Oh no!” he replied, “ the difference is fundamental. 


We don’t look upon unemployment as a sort of risk tof 


be covered by insurance. An adequate labour reser 
is as necessary to an industry as a spare dynamo is t 
a power station. It must be maintained in_ efficient 
working order ready to meet the normal fluctuations it 
demand and its cost must be borne by the industry jus 
like any other overhead charge. We don’t put people 
on ‘The Dole’ nowadays—we give them Reserve Pay 
It is a different language embodying a totally differen! 
conception. Unemployment, in the old sense, is now & 
mediaeval as the Black Death!” 

** But surely you have to safeguard all this with a ne 
work of Regulations ? ” 

“ There’s only one vital Regulation,” was the astonist 
ing reply. “To retain their places on the registet 


members transferred to Reserve must accept the work 
that is found for them and give it a week’s trial. 
is returned to the same place twice in succession.” 


No one 
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“ And how are these Reserve Funds raised ? ” 

“That’s very simple too. Each Industrial Council 
decides annually in consultation the percentage of its 
registered membership that it will probably have to carry 
in reserve during the next twelve months. The cost is 
then met by a levy upon every Employer in that industry 
of an equivalent percentage on the wages paid. It varies 
from one per cent. to five per cent. as a general rule.” 

“Then it is not a contributory scheme ? ” 

“(Certainly not,” replied Waller promptly. ‘“ It’s 
a simple overhead charge—easily calculated and provided 
for, and its collection is done by the Banks every week 
when they issue the wage credits. No one pays wages or 
salaries in Money nowadays. Now that the Banks are 
unified everyone has a bank account and this is credited 
every week with the amount he has earned.” 

“It’s tremendous,” I said, “ but I still don’t quite see 
the need for separate Funds for each industry. It seems 
inconsistent—irrational.”’ 

“Our system provides just the stimulus we need for 
efliciency. Every Industrial Council knows the size and 
cost of its Labour Reserve and is constantly on the watch 
to keep it down to the minimum. There is the keenest 
rivalry between them, and frequent conferences regulate 
the transfer of members from one industrial register to 
another to meet the changing conditions of modern 
Rationalisation. 

“One of our basic rules is that no member can be 
removed from one register until he is entered on another. 
He never falls between two stools unless he defaults, and 
even then he can regain his position after a prescribed 
period on payment of a fee. 

“Our Industrial Councils are extraordinarily capable 
when they really face up to big problems affecting their 
own Industry. They are all housed in that big semi- 
circular block behind St. Pancras Church and the Unions 
and Associations have their headquarters in the same 
group of buildings. We are here at their service just 
across the square.” 

“What exactly do you mean by ‘We’?” I asked, for 
the breadth and sweep of his narrative was getting a 
little beyond me. 

“*We,’” he replied promptly, “ are the new Industrial 
Civil Service, controlled by the Vocational Congress at 
Westminster and affiliated to the International Labour 
Oflice at Geneva.” 

I rose and walked over to the window. There across 
the sunlit gardens of the great square lay St. Pancras 
Church, set like a jewel in the centre of a vast amphi- 
theatre of tall buildings from the top of which floated 
nearly a score of flags—the flags of the Industrial Councils 
that had planned and launched a new epoch in human 
history with such incredible ease and swiftness. 

“If you will dine with me this evening,” added Waller, 
“I'll take you across to the Coal Council to hear the debate 
on the proposed reduction of hours. The steel people 
are keen on getting lower prices—but there’s a big body 
of opinion that would prefer to give greater leisure to 
the miners. The final decision will be governed largely 
by the International Coal Conference next month, but 
people are looking for a lead. Will you come ? ” 

“There's nothing I should like better,” I replied 
warmly, “It will be a fitting termination to a memor- 
able day.” 

“But before you go,” he continued,” “ I would like 
to give you a glimpse of the working of our registers and 
the movement of reserves. Mention somebody you know, 

and Tl tell you where he is.”’ 

“My cousin Donald,” I ventured—‘ Donald Forrester 
—I haven’t heard of him for a year.” 


‘ 


‘*Never mind his name,” said Waller, 
me his number ? ” 

“I believe I can,” said I—consulting my memo book 
— Yes, here it is—BM/D4S2.” 

Waller repeated it after me as he rapidly transmitted 
the numbers and letters through a dial device on his desk. 

‘“* Time it,” he said, and I had barely counted twenty 
seconds before a small intrument on the wall beside him 
emitted a buzzing sound and revealed an index card 
punched with many holes and stamped with a red star. 

Waller picked it up. 

«Engineer Register, he read out, ‘Diesel Marine 
Engines—Tyneside Shipyard, Swan Hunter's Section, 
Wallsend.’ ” 

**What are those holes for?” I asked, for the card was 
riddled almost like a sieve. 

* Those at the left hand are his number and district — 
and those on the right are his qualifications,” replied 
Waller. ‘‘ Our selectors would certainly put him forward 
for a very wide range of engineering service. Come along 
and [ll show you what I mean.” 

I followed him down a corridor into a large room 
where scores of girls were sorting little blue cards and 
passing them through machines which punched them and 
deposited them on endless belts which carried them aloft. 

** Each of these blue cards represents a vacancy notified 
to-day,” explained Waller. “Now come and see them 
filled.” In the next room girls were transferring white 
cards direct from boxes to the endless belts without any 
sorting at all. 

** These cards belong to people who have been two days 
under notice,” my guide went on, and we entered a lift 
which carried us to the top of the building. Here the 
belts were discharging their cards, in a long line of 
‘ataracts of blue and white, into steel hoppers from which 
they descended by gravity through a perfect maze of 
electrically controlled selecting machinery which sorted 
them first according to register, then by Districts, and 
then by qualifications. At this point the blue and white 
streams converged and by means of electrical contacts 
through adjacent holes in cards of each colour, the 
vacancies were filled. Unsuited cards of both colours 
were automatically returned to the starting point and 
went through the machines again with the fresh incoming 
stream, 

** The vacancies filled,” said Waller, “* are duly notified 
each day and at the end of the week every applicant, for 
whom no vacancy exists at the moment, receives a letter 
informing him that his account has been credited with 
his Reserve Pay. Many of the Unions supplement these 
letters with particulars of technical training courses and 
the like that will assist members to develop their range 
of qualifications. We usually fill about 250,000 vacancies 
per week and the total Reserve at any one time is rarely 
more than that number. Everyone is keen to co-operate, 
and these electrical selectors reduce the task to manage- 
able proportions.” 

I held out my hand. ‘Mr. Waller,” I said, “you have 
taught me more in the last hour than I have learnt for 
many a day. There are hundreds of questions I would 
like to ask but I must detain you no longer. I look 
forward to a still more interesting evening in your 
company.” 

And hailing a taxi I drove to my hotel. 

MALCOLM SPARKES, 
(Conclusion.) 


“can you give 
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The Boggart 


The boggart on the frosty ridge, 
His sleeveless arms held wide, 
Stands gaunt against the wintry sky 
For ever crucified. « . « 
—Turu Lanp. 


pected a petrol tractor is straining against a 
kJ stubborn slope. Its convulsive pants beat through 
the folded mists of the November evening with a note that 
is eloquent of mastery, of triumph over an age of toil. 
. . . Upon the rim of a hill a man is moving dimly against 
the grey. Presently he stops, raises something from the 
broken clods and passes on leaving standing where he had 
stood an efligy of himself... . 

It was not until the young days of March that Tagain saw 
the boggart. There he was, leaning and lonely as always, 
darkly silhouetted on the white blown fields. Then when 
the rising corn had scored the earth with parallel lines 
of eager, shower-washed green and the larks in their 
spirals could go no higher, he vanished. But one day I 
chanced upon him lying prone against a hedgerow bank 
in the rich autumn sunshine. Here he had lain unseen 
through the long summer hours. Tall grasses had speared 
his weathered garments, brambles woven a mesh of 
clinging — strands straw-stuffed legs. The 
woodmouse had fretted his clothes like a moth, and along 
the barrel of the wooden gun—that sceptre of his oflice 
which he still so bravely clutched—had crept little crusts 
of fungus in orange and dove-grey. 


across his 


But even though the boggart may perish thus, even 
though he is begotten of the very stuff of decay, he is of all 
objects of the countryside the most abiding. Cast aside, 
as he often is, quickly to be claimed by the agents of 
corruption, when the blade grows strong in the cornlands 
and youth is astir in the air, he will assuredly appear 
again with the sheaves of harvest and live to proclaim 
the advent of another seed-time over the brown-ribbed 
fields. 

Nor is this so odd as at first it may seem, for this creature 
of rags and tatters is something more than a scarer of 
Indeed, if truth be told, he might be pilloried as a 
considerable humbug; and the birds, which sometimes 
have a playful way of perching on his imploring arms, 
appear to share that view. Albeit, the boggart does 
endure in testimony of man’s efforts to subjugate the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air. 


crows. 


Man stakes his proud claim to the earth that he has 
won and yet will never wholly conquer by erecting upon it 
a fearful image of himself in whose hands he places the 
symbol of his power, a wooden gun. But, even so, and 
forbidding as the aspect of this efligy of himself may be, 
the boggart, fashioned in his likeness, is assuredly no less 
a manifestation of his failure than a token of his success. 
But even though man may regard this spectre as a sym- 
bolic representation of himself in that eternal conflict 
which he must wage unceasingly against the vigilance of 
the wild, always so tireless in its determination to recap- 
ture its own; even though the looker-on, who regards 
the game from the other side of the hedge, may deem the 
grotesque yet awesome spectacle to be no more and no less 
than the outward and visible sign of that inward conceit 
with which the lords of creation go down to their labours in 
the green fields, something more than this must be recog- 
nized before the seeret of the boggart’s endurance is 
disclosed. 

The boggart has a deeper anchor-hold in our country’s 
story than will be found in any of these things. This 


tatterdemalion creature who, with a humour so grim, 
burlesques each passing phase in the style of Hodge’s 
wardrobe as the years go by; this ill-fashioned tag of 


== 


humanity’s cast-offs, flapping an empty-sleeved response 
to every wind until he is pitched aside with a bundle of 
hedge-brushings only to be reinstated with such singular 
piety and respect, is the good husbandman’s oldest 
comrade. Heroically shouldering his wooden gun, this 
ludicrous apparition has companioned the farmer’s foot. 
steps down the long lane, a henchman of unwavering 
loyalty in fat seasons and in lean. New times may ee 
begotten new manners. New men tread the old acres, 
Innovations of epoch-marking importance have invaded 
the cornlands, stockyard, and meadows, only to be super: 
seded by others and be forgotten. But the boggart 
silent witness of that unending caravan which has bome 
the record of our agricultural history from the furthest 
horizon down to our day, survives all of these unchanged, 
Hie survives them and, though older than them all, 
is perennially young because of his age-long association 
with the most intimate sentiments of a conservative 
and custom-loving folk. A. T. Jonnxsoy, 


These Critics ! 


[' must be very puzzling to Mr. Everyman—famous 

for his deference in matters of scholarship—to find 
well-known critics, who are also creative writers, lighting 
each other over the merits and demerits of well-established 
authors. He asks himself in bewilderment what monitor 
he is to follow in his admirable efforts to form his own 
opinions, And when there is no answer to this question 
he turns, as likely as not, from the difficult effort of 
thinking, and cultivates his garden, or goes to the 
“talkies,” as a gesture of incredulity toward the world of 
ideas. It is a pity, for, when two people disagree, then is 
the opportunity for the onlooker to learn something of the 
truth. , 

We feel grateful, therefore, to Mr. St. John Ervine for 
having attacked George Moore so heartily in the daily 
Press. It gives us an opportunity to think over what we 
owe to this marvellous old pagan ; to recall what he has 
taught us of the possibilities of non-Christian tenderness 
and subtlety existing in the primitive relations between 
men and women. Mr. Humbert Wolfe has come gallantly 
to the defence of his idol, but I think he should have been 
more flagrantly angry about it. As I read _ his feline 
remonstrances and back-handed compliments, I murmured 
the words used by Florence Nightingale in the last scene 
of The Lady with a Lamp, when she was given the various 
decorations, “ Too kind! Too kind!” 

Such impartial partiality, such felicitous quotation of 
Mr. Ervine’s crudest remarks, can never penctrate the 
skin of a critic who fails to appreciate the artistry of 
George Moore. So one would think; but then one 
remembers that Mr. Moore, with all his wonderful sense 
of rhythm and music in prose, both English and French, 
has throughout his life been incapable of enjoying the 
writing of Thomas Hardy ; indeed, has never mentioned 
his name without sneering at his work. To misquote 
Mr. Chesterton, it has been a case of the town atheist 
babbling over the village atheist. 

A strange state of affairs, this refusal of one inspired 
being to recognize the divine fire in another. One would 
expect genius to be the best judge of genius; but it is 
not so. This matter of recognition of the qualities of 
other men does not seem to be connected with the intellec- 
tual or even intuitive side of aman. An artist may have 
quickness and depth of vision, a wide sympathy with 
suffering humanity, an innocent and childlike ecstasy ove! 
the beauty of nature, and yet fail utterly to approve those 
same qualities when displayed by a rival who in reality 
is no rival, So Aristophanes refused to appreciate 
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Euripides ; so Byron scorned Keats, Keats sniffed at 
shelley, and Wordsworth at everybody. 

If the great creative geniuses are themselves so human, 
so blinded by personal considerations, biases, and vanities, 
then we must not expect too much of Mr. Ervine. He may 
abuse a great artist to his heart’s content, shouting to the 
blind and indifferent public which is not even aware of the 
existence of such blasphemy against the god of literary 
craftsmen, that ‘“‘ Logos which was in the beginning.” 
But the few who know what is beautiful, what is made 
with the whole of a man’s mind and character deliberately 
and with that self-effacing egoism which is the eternal 
paradox of the creative temperament, these few will 
continue to enjoy Mr. Moore’s work, and to lament that 
(ld Time, the enemy, is slowly gaining over the power of 
this inveterate artist. 

Perhaps there is something in Mr. Moore’s affectations 
which annoys Mr. Ervine’s sturdy Ulster common sense 
and puritan matter-of-factness. I sympathize with him, 
for I writhe when I recollect the self-portrait of the young 
George Moore sitting in church with his parents, and 
looking down “on the serfs” belonging to the estate. 
How could a man living in our modern world mean that ? 
Those “ serfs ” of whom he speaks were normal workaday 
village folk ; and he was one of a family of Anglo-Irish 
landlords whose titles perhaps were none too securely 
founded, and who certainly had no claim, either physical 
or moral, over these individuals whom he calls ‘ serfs.” 
But then at least Mr. Moore has been consistent. He has 
made no claim to possess a social morality, and he is 
definitely anti-Christian. He therefore confesses without 
shame that he hated parleying with his agent over the 
difficulty of obtaining rents from the starving peasantry 
on his estate. All that interested him was the income 
which would enable him to maintain his studio in Paris. 

Now this is an outlook on life which has been resented 
since civilization began, and which has caused all the 
Protestant movements, from the days when the trading 
classes—like the proverbial worm—turned toward the 
hope offered by Wycliff, down to the most modern revolts 
against this cruel and unjust assumption of superiority 
by hereditary but not necessarily intellectual or moral 
aristocrats. Mr. Moore, throughout ‘his long life-work, 
has identified himself with this class of cultured dilettanti, 
the Neros who fiddle while Romes burn the French 
marquises who shake out fastidious pinches of snuff as 
they ride past the hovels where the peasant children are 
dying of the stench-laden diseases born of malnutrition. 
I don’t wonder that Mr. Ervine has built up a barrier of 
humane raneour between himself and a writer who is 
willing to be classed with these Horace Walpoles and 
these Chesterfields, these desecrators of the Holy Ghost 
Which is in every man, and which should never be degraded 
by ignoble conditions of social and moral slavery. And 
I am surprised that Mr. Wolfe should give his whole- 
hearted support to an artist who bases his aesthetic 
upon so restricted and unjust a conception of the duty 
of man toward man. 

Mr. Wolfe, however, may love George Moore for quite 
other qualities. He may realize, and secretly deplore, 
the moral and social obtuseness ; but he may have spoken 
up in public defence because he sees in him an integrity 
of artistic purpose that becomes so accumulatively grand 
that it lights up the old artist’s life with the equivalent 
of religion. He may see the infinite tenderness in por- 
traiture which shows how reverently his master has 
brooded on the mind, wit, mood, and physical tempera- 
ment of women and men, observing them deeply and with 
an entranced absorption in their tragedies and sorrows, 
their simple hopes and aspirations, just as Leonardo, 


leaning against a pillar in the Duomo in Florence, took 
into his soul the spectacle of the individual faces of the 
crowd swayed by Savonarola, that smouldering demon of 
virtue. It may be the subtlety of personal relationship, 
someting feminine and non-social, which appeals to 
Mr. Wolfe, and which is missed by Mr. Ervine. These 
fundamental differences of temperament are the 
mountain-ranges which, from the disposition of their 
masses, cause the rivers of art, religion, and politics to 
flow either in one direction or another. 
RicHarD CuHuRcH. 


Music 


THe CANTERBURY FESTIVAL. 

Tue Canterbury Festival of Music and Drama which begins 
on Monday will add an important chapter to the history of 
English festivals. On the face of it the programme appears 
to be novel. In many ways it is novel, for it has little in 
common with the Three Choirs Festival, or with the triennial 
festivals of Leeds and Norwich. Whereas these are primarily 
choral festivals, the Canterbury programme admits the chorus 
(a body of 250 Kentish singers) for only three performances, an 
excerpt from Parsifal, Bach’s “Sleepers, Wake” and Parry's 
** Blest Pair of Sirens.’ It is also novel for an English festival 
to provide for so much orchestral music. It is true that many 
of the works, being of the absolute order, can take their place 
upon the wide borderland between secular and sacred music ; 
but there are others, such as Butterworth’s Orchestral Rhap- 
sody, ** A Shropshire Lad,” Holst’s ‘** Planets,” Delius’s Rhap- 
sody, “ Brigg Fair,” and excerpts from The Mastersingers, 
that are definitely secular in subject and association. It 
would have been impossible fifty years ago to have heard 
works of this kind in the nave of an Anglican cathedral. 
That they are to be heard next week in Canterbury Cathedral 
itself is an eloquent sign of these controversial times. 

The plans for this coming festival are certainly bold and 
adventurous in many ways, but the balance is restored by the 
inclusion of Everyman and Marlowe’s Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus. These will be acted by the Norwich Players outside 
the West door of the Cathedral (or, if it rains, in the Chapter 
House). Nothing could be more in line with tradition than 
such enactments as these, and assurance is made doubly sure 
by the knowledge that the plays will be under the direction 
of Mr. Nugent Monck. 

For nearly twenty years Mr. Monck and his Norwich 
Players have worked steadily towards their ideal, overcoming 
the prejudice of local authorities and all the difficulties which 
invariably attend a pioneer movement. They have worked 
not for self-glory (their performances are always given anony- 
mously), but for the beauty which is born of simplicity and 
sincerity. First of all in a Music House in King Street and 
afterwards at the Maddermarket Theatre, they have continu- 
ally produced plays of all schools and times, and always with a 
quiet distinction. ‘That they should be invited to be respon- 
sible for the drama in the Canterbury Festival is a proof that 
the quality of their work is well recognized. 

I am glad to see that Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Symphony 
will be played at one of the nave concerts. The texture of this 
work is peculiarly suited to a Cathedral environment. It is 
the music of “ cool air and temperate summer evenings.” I 
remember hearing it in Worcester Cathedral at the last Three 
Choirs Festival held there. That ethereal song at the end, 
floating down from above the nave arcade, was an unforgettable 
experience. 

Some delightful music has been chosen for the serenades 
which will be played in the cloisters on Tuesday and Friday at 
9.15. Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll and Hugo Wolf’s Italian 
Serenade are among the works to be played on the first of 
these evenings, and Vaughan Williams’ ** Lark Ascending ” 
and Bach’s Second Brandenburg Concerto are in the programme 
for the second evening. Neither programme, however, includes 
Mozart’s ‘“‘ Hafner Serenade,” which is so admirable an 
example of what an instrumental serenade should be. 

Basit MAINE. 


The Competition 


Sincr the planning of holidays does not seem to be as 
inspiring as we hoped, we suggest for our next competition a 
description or an impression of some exciting or entertaining 
incident which has actually been experienced by the writer 
during a holiday. A prize of five guineas will be given for 
the entry which is considered to be the most remarkable in 
substance, and at the same time the most graphic in the 
manner of its telling. The competition will close on Friday, 
September 13th. 
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Law in the United States 


[During August and September the American Notes which have 
previously appeared on this page are being replaced by a series of 
articles by our American Correspondent, designed to form a back- 
ground against which future notes may be read. They deal 
with various broad aspects of American life, and outline the general 
situation in each.—Ep. Spectator. ]} 

No subject is engaging more widespread or more critical 
attention in the United States at the present time than the 
law—civil and criminal—and the machinery for its adminis- 
tration and enforcement. Popular interest has been quickened 
by the appointment of President Hoover’s Law Enforcement 
Commission, but certainly did not originate with it. 
Discussion, for instance, of the legal difficulties of enforcing 
Prohibition has been continuous and intense ever since the 
effects of the Eighteenth Amendment were felt. Morever, 
crime, generally, is a perennial subject of debate in the 
United States. Americans have always been very frank in 
advertising their crimes and the defects of their law and 
legal institutions. In President Hoover’s recent speech, for 
instance, he gave statistical comparisons in respect of crime 
with England's relative lack of it. And yet, as the President’s 
Commission discovered, no reliable crime statistics for the 
United States exist, and, in addition, the whole background 
of conditions, historical, geographical, political, racial, social 
and economic, widely differentiate the United States from 
any other country and make its task and its problems unique. 

Law everywhere in the modern industrial world is 
inevitably complex, and the problems of law are growing 
even more so. It is frequently pointed out that most of our 
Common Law grew up to deal with conditions prevailing 
before the highly complicated relationship of the modern 
machine age developed. Law is complex in the United 
Kingdom with its homogeneous population of forty-four 
millions in an area of ninety-four thousand odd square miles. 
It is infinitely more complex in the United States with its 
heterogeneous population of over one hundred and twenty 
million persons drawn from very diverse racial stocks, each 
having very different conceptions both of the functions and 
of ‘ie sanctions of law, and living under much more rapidly 
changing conditions in an area of over three million square miles. 

Moreover, unlike England, the United States, in law 
making, administration and enforcement, is not one country, 
but at least forty-nine, since each of the forty-eight States 
has its own separate and, unless otherwise specified by the 
Federal Constitution, sovereign authority 
systems existing side by side with and independent in 
jurisdiction of the Federal system. For example, there is 
no uniformity among the States in the laws governing 
divorce or inheritance. 

This division of sovereign authority is in itself a fruitful 
source of complexity. It encourages the natural tendency 
of democracies to make many laws. The United States 
rightly has been called ‘“‘ the greatest law factory in the 
world.” Eliminating minor measures, Congress and the States 
together enact bi-annually—the usual legislative term of office 
—an average of twelve thousand statutes. Counties and 
municipalities in their turn add a mass of ordinances far 
exceeding in number the legislative output of Congress and 
the States combined, and similarly with law-making or the 
adaptations of law by the decisions of the Courts. These 
decisions —of courts of last resort only—occupy to-day 10,443 
volumes in the Law Library of Congress, which contain approx- 
imately 1,408,455 cases, and 10 per cent. of them are not 
recorded. 

The division of sovereign authority also leads, naturally, 
to immense diversity not only in the law itself but in the 
various agencies and forms of procedure for its administration 
and enforcement. Federal, State and local courts, police and 
Jaw enforcement officials are without central, unifying control. 

There is no one court, such as the Privy Council in England, 
which has authority to lay down, finally, the rule which shall 
be supreme, except in questions relating to Constitutional 
provisions, in all States in the Union. In by far the greater 
part of both civil and criminal causes affecting the property 
and persons—even in matters of life and death—of the 


American people, neither the United States Supreme Court 
nor any Federal authority has jurisdiction. 


embodied in — 


There is no organization in the United Statas corresponding 
to Scotland Yard. Nor is there any effectively Unifying 
organization of bench and bar. Federal courts and State 
courts respectively may determine who has the right to Practice 
before them. 

There are more than four hundred different bar associations 
in the United States, and one national organization, the 
American Bar Association. But the total membership of 
these bodies, in proportion to the number of judges anj 
lawyers in the country, is comparatively small. Of more than 
4,000 judges actively engaged in the administration of justice, 
and of between 125,000 and 150,000 practising lawyers, only 
1,005 and 26,595, respectively, were members of the American 
Bar Association at the time its last annual report was 
made. 

Moreover, the various Bar Associations are purely voluntary 
bodies, and though they have great influence they have no 
legal powers corresponding to those of the Inns of Court and 
the Law Society in respect of discipline or admission to 
practice. Nor is there any central authority to exercise such 
powers, for they are divided between the Federal and State 
Governments and exercised in such ways as_ the several 
constitutions determine. 

Thus the organization of the vast and complex system of 
law and legal institutions has not kept pace with the social 
and economic progress and complexity which mark the 
United States of to-day. As Dean Roscoe Pound, of Harvard 
Law School, has said :— 

“The characteristic Anglo-American legal polity has a back 

ground of historical unity and a foreground of individualized local 
detail. This polity did well in the society of independent, local 
neighbourhoods of early nineteenth-century America. It is strained 
to the breaking point in the economically unified society of inter. 
dependent communities which obtains to-day.” 
* Will it survive the strain? Despite the grave warnings 
that have been heard from the highest authorities, including 
the President and the Chief Justice of the Federal Supreme 
Court. very few Americans have serious doubts on that score. 
In fact, the average American’s optimism over his national 
institutions does not cause him to give the problem much 
thought. 

In the first place the defects are widely recognized and 
many of the best legal and lay minds in the country are striving 
to eliminate them. An immense amount of work has already 
been done towards reform and readjustment, and in this 
work none are more active than influential members of the 
bench and bar themselves. A most important movement 
is that of the American Law Institute, which includes among 
its membership many of the most distinguished judges and 
lawyers in the country. It has undertaken the immense 
task of reducing the Common Law of to-day to clear and 
authoritative restatement. It is also devising a model code 
of criminal procedure which may be uniformly adopted. 
Though the results of its efforts will be merely persuasive, they 
will have behind them such a body of competent opinion 
that distinct progress should result. Similarly the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws is 
also doing much to influence the adoption of uniform statutes. 
Reforms in the training and admission to practice of lawyers 
and in the selection of judges and the conduct of the courts 
are being brought about by a number of influences. In this 
work the Bar Associations and the leading Law Schools are 
co-operating with State and Federal authorities. President 
Hoover has brought the immense moral and administrative 
influence of the Presidency to reinforce numerous official and 
unofficial activities in various parts of the country. The 
appointment of his Law Enforcement Commission, and the 
attention which he is giving to reforms in the Federal system, 
mark a decided practical advance. 

Finally, the problems of law are being seen, more and more, 
as a challenge to the morale and genius of the whole nation. 
They are problems without parallel in the history of democrati¢ 
institutions and their solution is unlikely, to be achieved by 
short-cuts. Yet to doubt that steady progress toward theit 
solution will be realized would be to shut one’s eyes to the 
whole record of American achievement. 


New York. Ivy LF: 
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The League of Nations 


The International Cinematograph Department 


Tur cinema to-day exerts perhaps a stronger influence than 
the newspaper. For a newspaper is read by adults to discover 
what is happening in the world, and the cinema is enjoyed 
asan entertainment by children as well as adults. Its appeal 
jsemotional and it is through the emotions that “ propaganda 2 
penetrates most easily. The silent film has no language 
frontier: its sphere is that of all action, of movement, of 
the social and private relations of people, of life as it is lived 
throughout the world. By means of the film a more exact 
picture of this or that civilization or country can be given 
than through any other medium, and—what is more—in a 
way which appeals to our present-day tastes. 

“ The Cinema is a most comprehensive language in its great 
simplicity. It appeals directly to the eye and the visual representa- 
tion, causing a perfect state of emotion and sensibility, fixes on our 
mind and soul conceptions which are not easily forgotten—sensations 
complete in analysis and synthesis—and permits to see and therefore 
to feel, through the psychical reflections of the vision, what no word 
or written description, however precise, could possibly render.” 

The above quotation, taken from the International Review of 
Educational Cinematograph, is a fairly just estimate of the 
new power which can be wielded by means of the screen. 

A New INSTITUTE. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the cinema has been 
recognized throughout the world as a powerful educational 
force. In France, Germany, Russia, and Scandinavia 
educational films are a part of the regular school curriculum, 
and it is possible to conceive of the cinema as an important 
medium for the diffusion of international thought. In order 
to develop international ¢9-operation in the educational field 
by means of the educational film, the Italian Government 
in 1927 proposed to the Assembly of the League the creation 
ofa new International Official Body, the International Educa- 
tional Cinematographic Institute. On August 30th, 1928, the 
Council of the League of Nations definitely approved the 
statutes of this organization, which will work in collaboration 
»with the League presumably, under the aegis of the Assembly. 
This is the third of the special Institutes which have come into 
being in order to further the general purpose of the League in 
specialized spheres, the other two being, of course, the 
International Institute for Intellectual Co-operation in Paris 
and the International Institute for the Unification of Private 
International Law in Rome. Although the International 
Educational Cinematographic Institute is to a great extent 
dependent on the League, it is, according to the International 
Review of Educational Cinematograph, ‘* juridically distinct ” 
—whatever that may mean—from the League of Nations. 

The réle of the International Educational Cinematographic 
Institute is, we are told: 

“to work for the mutual comprehension of the peoples, to create 
among these an always greater sentiment of International solidarity, 
and thus establish a general aspiration towards Peace, following the 
spirit of the League of Nations.” 

and more particularly : 

“to promote the production, circulation and exchange between various 
countries of educational films dealing with education, art, pro- 
fessional and agricultural orientation, and teaching, hygienic and 
social propaganda, and with all the other numberless and varied 
fields of activity and study that are based on, and connected with, 
every cultural expression as applied to the screen. Or that derive 
their origin from the moral and social influence which the cinema 
May exercise, and actually exercises on the masses and most 
especially on children.” (Sic.) 

The functions of the Institute, in even greater detail, are to 
collect documentary evidence about educational and cultural 
films—a difficult task because there is fortunately no definite 
division between purely educational or cultural films and 
films made for entertainment ; to investigate the technical 
fields of cinematograph development ; to classify the world’s 
patents relating to cinematography for reference purposes ; 
to study what is being done with regard to agricultural, 
hygienic, scientific and other educational work through the 
medium of the cinema; and, perhaps its most delicate and 
difficult function, to enquire into the social and moral aspects 
of the cinema. 


Dn” 
Possipiitres AND LIMITATIONS. 

There can be no doubt that this Institute can be of the 
greatest use in its capacity of research, classification, and 


general investigation of the technical side of cinematography ; 
and it is also certain that in the cinema there is a comparatively 
unexploited field of moral suasion. By means of the film, 
people of one national group will be able to come to a better 
understanding of the life of people of another; the city can 
be made to see the point of view of the country. But 
whether the idea (which seems to be the fundamental aim 
of the International Educational Cinematographic Institute) 
of the formation of a kind of ** common thought ”’ is possible, 
and if possible is advisable, is a matter of the greatest doubt. 
Supposing that a Committee of Solons were to dictate specific 
** propaganda ” to be disseminated by means of the cinema, 
would it be advisable to try to impose one ethical and 
philosophical conception on the world ? 

The Administrative Council of this Institute consists of the 
Director, the Secretary, and fourteen representatives from 
different countries—Professor Gilbert Murray is the only 
Englishman on the Council—together with the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, the President of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, the Director of the 
International Labour Office, and the Director of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, who attend 
meetings, but have only ‘a consultive vote.’ The Director 
and the Secretary of the Institute are both Italian. The 
idea of a Committee with the power to dictate the principles 
and ideals which ‘ will tend towards the betterment of the 
material and moral well-being of the peoples” is natural to 
the Italian mind, trained in Roman law and Catholic 
principles, but it is decidedly alien to most of us. We all 
know to what extent one “truth” and only one truth is 
presented in Italy to-day, but will the truth, as seen through 
Italian spectacles, be acceptable and inevitable to the rest 
of us? We cannot refrain from asking that—to most of us 
— unanswerable question, “ What is truth?” Surely State 
patronage must to some extent narrow the scope of the 
cinema, and the patronage of one committee with the power 
of influencing educational and cultural cinematography 
throughout the world must check rather than encourage 
original and artistic output. It is true, as we have already 
said, that educational films cannot really have so great an 
influence as other films, for they have less emotional appeal. 
But, even so, surely it is better that educational films should 
be made from different aspects with different sermons to 
preach? The International Educational Cinematographic 
Institute, in fact, seems to be taking rather a lot upon itself. 


Irs Mepium OF EXPRESSION. 

Something must be said of the way—the only way as far 
as we know ~—in which the world is to hear of this new and 
enterprising organization. In the International Review of 
Educational Cinematograph, published monthly in Rome, 
the first number of which appeared last July, the aims and 
general outlook of the new Institute are set forth. It is 
regrettable that the actual text of the constitution is not 
included, for, if it were, we might be in a better position to 
understand the significance of the expression “ juridically 
distinct,” &c. To give the greatest circulation to this review, 
it has been published in five different languages—English, 
Italian, French, German, and Spanish. We have learnt not 
to expect much from magazines and pamphlets translated 
from Russian and Italian, but this magazine excels itself for 
the illiteracy of its translation, as our quotations show clearly 
enough. We had so much trouble discovering the meaning 
of it all (we mislaid the magazine on three separate occasions) 
that we do not feel its circulation will be very great. It is 
surprising that the Institute did not see the necessity of 
submitting the English translation of the review to an English 
editor. But this can and must be remedied. 

Although the primary importance of the League of Nations 
lies undoubtedly in cleansing the Augean stables of politics 
(which must include, nowadays, international economic 
relations), no one can fail to recognize the importance of this 
Institute. No doubt more details of what exactly its 
promoters propose to do will be made known at the coming 
Assembly. C.S. 
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Country Life 


Continuous ANNALS. 

The continuity of country life in Britain is a thing that only 
countrymen believe ; and they take it for granted. It gives 
peculiar pleasure, in days of quick change, to discover new 
instances. I have come into contact with two in the last 
few days, one South Welsh, one English. The Ewenny 
potteries near Bridgend, South Wales, have been in active 
existence since 1610: not exactly in the same spot, for a 
migration of a few hundred yards was made by a soldier when 
he returned from the Peninsular War. The name of the 
family also has changed once—from Morgan to Jenkins— 
though the heredity is continuous. The active workers in the 
business to-day are a father, five sons, and a daughter (who is 
an artist) and six other working hands. 

* * * * 


Now the present head of the business is compact of heredi- 
tary knowledge and skill; and, what is more, he can compete 
successfully in the modern market. The scale, of coursé, is 
very small. It was a plunge, for example, when he spent £5 
on a personal trip in search of particular customers in a 
neighbouring town! Nevertheless, the little factory, witha 
dozen workers, confined to a tiny plot, cannot nearly keep 
pace with the demand. Considerable orders are continually 
turned down because they cannot be fulfilled on the present 
acale of the business. Some of the work is merely an essay in 
punning. There is a big jar, for example, stuck all over with 
queer crooked handles and known as the Handel Festival ! 
But the bulk of the work is artistic in the best sense of the 
term. Whether the product is a rough flower pot or an 
ornamental jar, cunningly glazed and painted, the article has 
the quality, say, of an Italian oil jar. It is beautiful in itself 
without the aid—and this is the true test——of any adventitious 
or unessential decoration ; and can be sold at an even lower 
price than the mechanical product of the big factory. 

* * * * 
Oak PIGGINs. 

‘The second example is of a different nature, and is interesting 
artistically, but not commercially. There is exactly one 
English workman (he lives on Bucklebury Common, Berkshire) 
who still carves out of solid wood the sort of milk bow], with 
various other apparatus, called in some places a piggin. The 
shallow saucepan-like bowl and its long, solid handle are 
carved out of one block of wood. 
carve out of oak broad bands, with interlocking ends, for use 
in the stead of metal hoops round the containers. It is very 
curious that some of the wooden instruments are almost 
identical in pattern with apparatus made in Switzerland 
about 3000 B.c.! Such a craft is merely a quaint survival, 
though perhaps worth retaining as such. For the moment 
what concerns me is that real rural crafts, with an industrial 
meaning, survive and may be properly encouraged. 

* %* * * 


REMEMBER THE BUREAU. 

The community councils, and especially the Rural Indus- 
tries Bureau (27 Bedford Square), are winning successes and 
making discoveries that surprise themselves. Common sense 
and artistic imagination, both, have marked all the recent 
activities of the organisers. Itis worth the while of any house- 
holder who has any pleasure in craftsman’s work to keep in 
touch with the Bureau. Leather, iron, embroidery, weaving, 
pottery, wood turnery, basket and raffia work with much 
besides are included. An example of clothmaking that es- 
pecially pleased me during a recent visit to South Wales was 
the use of local wools that left the weaver free from the need 
of any dye. Delightfully patterned black and white and grey 
cloth is made by the simple device of combining the wools of 
black mountain and Kerry Hill Sheep. 

* * * * 
GREEDY LONDON ! 

In talking, during the fruit and vegetable harvest, with 
various producers (and seedsmen corroborate them) I find 
that they unite in bringing a particular charge against the 
Cockney in general and Covent Garden in particular as 
compared with the Northerner or Midlander. Covent Garden 


insists on size, irrespective of quality, in cabbages, pea and 


A few Welsh workers still ° 


bean pods, fruit or what not. Mere size is the first attribyt, 
demanded. Contrariwise, the people of Birmingham or Man. 
chester seek out flavour and quality. The distinction makes 
a real difference to the producer and is at the back of a 
preference that is general in some districts for the Midland and 
Northern over the London Markets. However, in Certain 
foods size is a disqualification in any market. There is a 
recently hybridised tomato so thin in the skin and so soft in 
tissue that it can be pleasureably eaten like any fruit ; but itis 
rather large; and since tomatoes are usually sold by the 
pound, an exact poundage cannot be supplied: the fruit jx 
too big and the retailers demand something smaller and mor 


adaptable to sale by weight. 
‘% * * * 
A Rurat ReEpty. 

A townsman, enchanted by a rare visit to an English harvest 
field, sends the following * imaginary dialogue ” between , 
townsman and a harvester :— 

“Oh, the stooks in the field, 
When the shadows are long ! 


What thoughts they must yield, 
What words for a song!” 


“Why, the sheaves and the shadows, 
And lights that are caught, 
In the stubbles and meadows 
Are the song, are the thought.” 
It is perhaps the reason why the countryman is held to be 
stupid that he is content not to think. The elemental things 
about him suffice in themselves. When he does scratch his 
head his thoughts are apt to be ‘‘ tremendous but trite,” and 
are perhaps none the worse for being well-worn. 
* * * * 

Earty CuBBING. 

. Were the vixens more than usually prolific or precocious 
this year? In two cases, within my range, the local Hunt 
has been asked to bring forward the first day of cubbing because 
foxes were over-numerous or over-anxious. Cubbing began 
in parts of Essex on August 10th. Some farmers have com- 
plained of the excessive activity of the cubs in the harvest 
field, of all places, and one day’s cubbing was spent wholly 
in drawing fields of standing grain. Abnormally prolific 
years occur, but I should not have thought that this was one 
of them. However, it is certain that foxes are unusually 
numerous in some districts ; and like the young game birds 
they are also unusually old for the date. Personally, I never 
before saw partridges so strong on the wing as were some of 
the coveys early in July. To-day both young partridges and 
wild pheasants are scarcely to be distinguished from their 


parents. 
; * * * * 


PARENTAL GROUSE. 

When we hear, as we hear to-day, that the grouse have done 
well, or the partridges, or even the wild pheasants, we may 
well think first of the genius and devotion of the breeding pair. 
The partridge and grouse parents are conspicuously parental. 
They will fight to the death against birds of prey : I know of 
one such fight between partridges and carrion crows; and, 
apropos, of one case where a turkey kept a fox at bay. This 
year the grouse have been forced to fetch and find water. 
The watchfulness is continuous, against vermin and other 
enemies. Wet and starvation are never-ceasing threats. 
The parents conceal the young so well that even keepers very 
often have little knowledge whether the season is good or bad. 
Incidentally, they generally say it is bad. Probably the red 
grouse, the one wild bird peculiar to Britain, has to make 
longer local migrations than other birds, owing to damaged 
heather in the uplands and distance from water. But the 
partridge has a family of twice the size ; and I have watched 
one this year that still keeps its full tally of sixteen young. 
It has done better than the artificially protected domestic hen. 

* * * * 

The success of the grouse—in Wales and Yorkshire as well 
as Scotland—makes it surprising that none is found to-day 
in the South. Surrey heather is almost as fine as the heather 





of Perth ; and in certain districts the grouse once flourished 
without any special protection or the need for reintroduction. | 


W. Beacu THomMas. 
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Letters to 


BISHOPS AND THE REVISED 
PRAYER BOOK 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sir,—The action of the Bishops to many is incomprehensible, 

and the Pastoral of the two Archbishops, while it has much 

good advice in it, seems to ignore to a large extent the serious- 

ness of the present position. 

The Church to-day is up against influences which are anti- 
spiritual, and the fact that these influences are being exercised 
by ecclesiastics does not make them the less dangerous. 
When men like Lord Brentford dare to uphold the Reformation, 
this fact is brought into evidence at once, as he is immediately 
attacked in the Church Press by those who are the exponents 
of extreme ritual. The fight is between spiritual religion 
based upon God’s truth and a form of religion in which the 
devotee spends his time in outward acts, which have for their 
background the decadent worship of mediaeval days. In 
addition to this, the form of worship so approximates to 
Roman Catholicism as to be hardly distinguishable from it. 

When, therefore, we see certain of the Bishops allowing 
Continuous Reservation, and more than that deliberately 
supporting and abetting clergy whose one professed purpose 
is to undo the Reformation, we realise that the Church has 
indeed come to the parting of the ways. It is useless for the 
Archbishops under these circumstances to urge the clergy to 
join together in prayer and fellowship. 

Again, it is incredible that the Bishops should assert that by 
permitting the use of the 1928 Book they are not contravening 
the law. Parliament represented the mind of the Church of 
England when it threw out the Deposited Book, and no state- 
ment that the Book was rejected through the votes of those 
outside the Church can alter this fact. If the Bishops would 
allow a plebiscite to he taken, there is little doubt which way 
the vote would go. They dare not do this. Rather do they 
go blindly along the path of compromise, stumbling as they go, 
and causing the Church to stumble with them. The fight is 
one, therefore, of Spiritual Religion against Materialism, and 
that Materialism is summed up in the words, ‘* Reserved 
Sacrament,” whether in an Aumbry or a Tabernacle. The 
extremists says the Body of Christ is there--and adores. 


THE 


The true Churehman holds firm to the Rubrie at the close of 


the Communion Service that the ‘ Sacramental bread and 
wine remain still in their very natural substances and therefore 
may not be adored (for that were idolatry to be abhorred by all 
faithful Christians) and the natural body and blood of our 
Saviour Christ are in heaven and not here.” We are therefore 
faced with vital issues, and the sooner these issues are brought 
to a climax the better for the Church. It is this unwillingness 
to face these issues and to try to reconcile elements which are, 
and always must be, irreconcilable, that is a fatal stumbling- 
block to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., NORMAN BENNET, 
Reetor of Charmouth. 

[This letter has been shortened for reasons of space. — 

Ep. Spectator] 


|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,--The Spectator is always fair to those of its readers 
who do not quite follow its lead. Will you therefore allow 
me a few lines of comment on your editorial note appended 
to the letter of the Bishop of Durham ? You say :— 

“We hope that not too much will be made of the votes of Presby- 
terians and other non-members of the Church given in the House 
of Commons against the Prayer Books of 1927 and 1928 . . . . Many 
of these votes were given under the influence of the energetic cam- 
paign of the extreme Evangelical ‘ No Popery ° party of Churchmen.” 

Surely, Sir, in what you hope will not be made too much 
of lies the gravamen of our complaint. As you say, the defeat 
of the Prayer Book Measure with its consequences lies at 
the door of the “No Popery ” Evangelicals and the Non- 
conformists. 

The former had their due place in the elected Church 
Assemblies. They had their opportunity for making their 
views prevail, and when they were unsuccessful they called 
im outsiders to settle the affairs of the Church over the heads 
of its members. If recourse is to be had to such tactics, 
Constitutional Government of any kind becomes impossible. 


the Editor 


The case of Nonconformists is different. For their own 
goed reasons they cut themselves off from the Church of 
England. Two courses were open to them, to which no 
objection could be raised, either to hold aloof altogether or 
to work for Disestablishment. That they should stand outside 
the Church and yet interfere with its action in matters where 
they are not directly affected is quite intolerable. ‘Those 
who combined to get the Prayer Book rejected have succeeded 
in creating an impossible position. 

Everyone wishes to get rid of the waste, inconvenience, and 
scandal of our religious divisions: but I am afraid that the 
action of Nonconformists in the Prayer Book controversy 
has postponed for a long time to come any hope of recon- 
ciliation.—I am, Sir, &c., Norton G. LAWSON. 

Temple Lodge, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 

[To the Editor of the Sercrator.]} 
Sin,--After reading, I think, all the articles, “In Defence 
of the Faith,” it seems to me that so far very little attention 
has been paid to two subjects, which are also largely neglected 
by commentators on the Bible: I mean symbolism and 
archaeology. The scientific mind wonders why so often 
theologians talk of one thing and mean another, why, for 
example, we talk and sing about Jerusalem and mean some 
imaginary city which has every ideal quality of a city. The 
answer is, of course, that only through such images can we 
bring into mind something infinitely developed to the highest 
point imagination can conceive. The image appeals to the 
imagination. But this symbolism which constantly occurs 
needs explaining to those who look chiefly for plain state- 
ments of fact, and ask “Is this true?” or “Is it not?” 
Symbolism suggests truth. 

The other subject is archaeology. Many of our difficulties, 
especially with regard to the Old Testament, have been 
largely explained by excavation and increased knowledge of 
the topography of the countries mentioned. Take, for 
example, the wanderings in the wilderness and Mount Sinai. 
Of course everyone allows for the working up into poetry of 
the historical events, such as we sing in the Psalms, with 
its undue emphasis upon minor incidents of travel ; but the 
difficulties about taking literally the impossible numbers in 
Exodus, the plagues of Egypt and such things which have 
furnished matter for atheistic oratory in Hyde Park, have 
been dissolved by archaeology. Symbolism, if understood, 
might have saved half the controversy over the proposed 
Revision of the Prayer Book. Archaeology, if followed 
more closely, straightens up our history. I hope an article 
will still appear showing the value of these subjects * in 
Defence of the Faith.” I am, Sir, &e., 

The Rectory, Esher. J. K. Froyrer, D.D. 

[We are interested in this suggestion, and, if possible, we will 
include in our next series an article bearing upon the two 
points raised by our correspondent.— Ep. Spectator.| 


THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION 
[To the Iditor of the Srecrsror.| 

Sir,— Your article of August 38rd on the above subject 
reveals some strange mentality amongst prominent poli- 
ticians. The principle of liberal thought and confidence in 
the integrity of sister nations, which has hitherto been 
considered the secret of other countries’ high estimate of the 
English character, recorded so frequently by English and 
foreign authors, seems to be regarded now by many of our 
leading statesmen as political piffle. 

I remember quite well when, under the Campbell-Bannerman 
Administration, the granting of Autonomy to South 
Africa was regarded by the Opposition and the House of 
Lords as a calamitous risk. Mr. Churchill, who was then 
at the zenith of -his career, met the challenge with the memor- 
able words, “ Yes, but it is a glorious risk,” which after- 
events fully justified. How are the mighty fallen!—I am, 
Sir, &ce., JAMES H. WEAGER. 

Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, BCS. 
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THE INDIAN DANGER 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sin,—In your issue of July 20th you published a letter by 
# correspondent about the Indian danger. The danger 
lies precisely in believing in and advocating such ideas as 
your correspondent has put forth. 

Let me point out a few of the misconceptions which your 
correspondent tries to propagate. It is true that some 
of the Indian politicians are demanding complete indepen- 
dence, but there is a larger section, all of us should know, 
which asks for Dominion self-government only. Lack of 
sympathy will certainly alienate this group too. 

Secondly, it is time to recognize the fact, which I am 
sure can be easily verified, that there is a vast discontent 
among the masses now from all sorts of causes, in which 
the political is indistinguishably mixed, and becomes more 
er less prominent according to the briskness or otherwise 
of the propaganda of politicians. And, next, it should be 
clear to any person who has experience of present-day India, 
that politicians there have powerful influence in the country 
and with the masses, though it is true this influence is not 
simply due to their politics. It is this very influence, as 
can be seen from Lord Irwin’s statement, which made it 
necessary to prolong the life of the present Legislative Assembly 
of India. 

Lastly, I should like to point out the general discontent of 
the masses is daily taking the more definite shape of political 
discontent. A discontented India will ever be a great source 
of danger. On the contrary, a friendly India would mean 
a great strength and a great source of wealth to Great Britain. 
And the only way to make and keep India friendly and sym- 
pathetic is to give her the same measure of self-government 
as Britain has given to her other Dominions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

112 Halkett Place, Jersey, C1. A. BANNER. 

[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 

Sir, --A reader of Mr. Pape’s letter under the above heading 
in your issue of August 8rd might suppose from his quotation 
of Abraham Lincoln’s saying ** that no nation is good enough 
to rule another,” that he was writing about a subject nation 
chafing under the yoke of alien conquerors. Such is far from 
being the case with India. There you have not a united 
nation but a collection of many peoples differing more widely 
from each other in religion, languages, and social customs than 
do the various races inhabiting Europe. They understand a 
monarchical government ; also a patriarchal government by a 
leader of saintly character to whom they may bring their 
grievances and differences for impartial settlement without 
the expense of a law suit (read Sir William Hunter's Old 
Missionary). 

They have also enjoyed a high degree of peace and prosperity 
under a bureaucratic government oflicered by themselves with 
a small sprinkling of Englishmen in the higher posts to preserve 
the peace and to check abuses. The masses do not suffer from 
a sense of humiliation from the presence of foreigners in their 
land, but show confidence in the impartiality of English 
judges and magistrates by preferring to have their disputes 
settled by them rather than by Indians. They do not under- 
stand or appreciate democratic government, as the majority 
are illiterate, and all generally distrust each other’s conduct of 
public affairs. The educated classes want plenty of careers 
for their sons with the certainty of a pension at the end of 
their service, preferably not business careers, as those require 
an outlay of capital, a certain business aptitude and mutual 
trust and confidence in each other, three things which few 
among those classes possess. I shall read Dr. Sunderland’s 
book with an open mind, but T shall start with a preliminary 
objection to the title, India in Bondage, which my long 
experience of that country tells me is a misnomer.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CHarLes G, SPENCER. 

Tarwood House, South Leigh, Oxon. 


SIR CECIL HURST AND THE HAGUE COURT 


| To the Editor of the Specraror.|] 
Sir,—In your issue dated August 10th you rightly rebut the 
charge that Sir Cecil Hurst is ** saturated with departmental- 
ism”? and consequently unfit to hold the exalted judicial 
position which is represented by a Judgeship of the Permanent 


— 
ag 


——<, 


Court. <A reference to the conclusions of the Committee of 
Jurists which met last March will show that there is no 
technica! reason why Sir Cecil Hurst should not be both eligible 
and suitable. But is that the point ? You, sir, are constantly 
exhorting the people of this country to consider more the effect 
of their actions on outsiders. 

Now, we might be—as most of us are—perfectly satisfied 
that Sir Cecil Hurst would be the essence of impartiality and 
objectiveness ; Continental statesmen and officials who haye 
seen something of his admirable work at Locarno and Geneva 
would no doubt endorse our view. The fact remains that 
for the British Government to recommend for nomination the 
Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office is to establish an unseemly 
and very dangerous precedent. If this were copied by other 
Powers whose “ ideology,”’ as in Italy, or practice denies the— 
to us—necessary distinction between the executive and the 
judiciary, we should soon protest against this tarnishing of 
the stainless reputation of the Court. In any case, we may 
expect such States to revive the legend of British hypocrisy 
when the discussion develops at the Assembly. And let us 
bear in mind that a resclution of the Assembly in 1921 ex. 
pressly ruled out from the Panel of Judges Government 
officials. For all practical purposes Sir Cecil Hurst comes 
under that category. Is the legal profession in this country 
barren of men of eminence who have made it their business to 
follow the changes and the trend of international law ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., X. 


SMALL HOLDINGS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sir,—-From my experience of land tenure and development in 
New Zealand, I very much applaud the article ‘ A Danish 
View of British Farming.” 

Can you not do something to drive home one or two points 
latent in the article but perhaps not enough emphasized for 
the general reader ? 

Few English people understand the term ‘* unimproved 
value.” The unimproved value of any area is what it would 
sell for to-day without any of its improvements. Again 
English people think of taxation on the unimproved value 
as just another impost. The whole point is that improvements 
and profits accruing owing to those improvements go free of 
all taxation. Under this system obviously every owner of 
land does his utmost to make his area as economically efficient 
as possible, and takes every opportunity offered by slack times 
and available labour to add further improvements. 

In England it is precisely the reverse. If you take a derelict 
area and put money and labour and brain into it you have 
one tax after another heaped on you, and if a run of bad years 
intervene you may be pushed off your holding because you can't 
meet the taxation ; while similarly if you take a highly devel- 
oped farm and let it go to rack and ruin you are rewarded by 
a grateful nation and have your taxation reduced. 

Again, the system of marketing produce, so unfortunately 
called Co-operation, is the fruit that grows naturally on the 
plant of small ownership, and can and will grow on no other. 
Go round the world-—Denmark, Baltic States, New Zealand-- 
and test my contention. Where you have flourishing co- 
operation there you have small ownership. Why ? Because 
the small owner has his eve on his capital value, and his 
capital value depends on facility for marketing his produce— 
no market and the holding is worthless. It is ‘* co-operate or 
bust.” 

Once more small ownership makes the agricultural ladder. 
The beginner takes a small place, and then in time sells it and 
takes a larger one. Thus the men tend to be suitable to their 
farms. Also they move about the country—each new- 
comer brings new ideas with him, and learns something fresh 
from his new neighbours. In this country everything is 
wrong. The townsfolk naturally don’t know, the country 
people are divided into three camps. 

Once you institute small ownership with taxation on the 
unimproved value only, the country people will all have theit 
bread buttered on the same side, and every crow tenting boy 
will be a potential land-owner, even the country-bred kitchen 
maid will guard the land for the sake of her father’s small 
estate. 

The countryside would immediately be galvanized into 
movement and progress to the great advantage of the in 
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(During the Winter of 1928-2g—in the short space of ten weeks—readers of ‘THE SPECTATOR 
contributed over £12,000 in cash, and gifts to the value of £5,000, for the relief of distress 
in Aberdare, South Wales.) 


The following report is reprinted from ‘‘@bhe Aberdare Leader” 
of August 3rd, 1929 


FOR SERVICES RENDERED 


Presentation to “The Spectator ” 


‘* Gospel in action”’—-Canon Lewis 


The presentation to “The Spectator’? on Friday on behalf of the tradespeople of Aberdare for services 

rendered to the town was a worthy acknowledgment of the great effort of the paper to alleviate distress. 

Below we give a full report of what transpired at the memorable ceremony in London. The response to 

the appeal was remarkable and the vicar of Aberdare, Canon J. A. Lewis, B.A., R.D., desc:: ed it as “ the 

Gospel in Action,’ an expression fully merited. No less than £12,374 was subscribed by the London 

periodical to the Aberdare Distress Relief Fund. Canon Lewis, Mr. T. Botting, and Mr. W. R. Morgan 
were complimented for their assistance in distributing the relief 





EXCLUSIVE REPORT 
LONDON, Friday 





HE presentation of a statuette of a miner The Presentation 

to The Spectator was made here to-day. 

The gift was subscribed for by various The Vicar, in making the presentation, thanked 
tradespeople in Aberdare, and it is a remarkably Mr. Chaplin (Managing Director) and the Editorial 
good design of a_ collier Staff for their hospitality on 
executed in oxidised silver. It so unique an occasion. He 
bears the inscription : “To had known The Spectator 
The Spectator from the towns- since he was a small boy, and 


he little thought then that 
it would be his privilege one 
day to visit London to bear 
the thanks of a grateful com- 
munity for the wonderful 
kindness that The Spectator 
had evoked from its readers. 
When in January last it was 
reported in Aberdare that 
The Spectator had “* adopted ” 
Aberdare, he heard the remark 
that this ‘‘ adoption” would 
probably bring no more than 
a few hundred pounds to a 
distressed community. It was 
true to say that Aberdare was 
astounded by the outpouring 
of such a wealth of money and 
gifts in kind. The whole 
story was a practical illustra- 
tion of the ‘‘ Gospel in action,”’ 
and Mr. Uamilton Fyfe’s lay 
sermons would have adorned 
the office of a bishop. The 
Spectator had wrought better 
than it knew, and they in 
Aberdare would be proud if 
The Spectator would receive 
the statuette of the Welsh 
miner with the inscription 


folk of Aberdare in grateful 
recognition, January — April, 
1929. ‘ The greatest of these 
is love.’ ”’ 


The gift was by way of 
public recognition of the won- 
derful response of readers of 
The Spectator to appeals from 
Aberdare for assistance for 
the distressed families in the 
district. ‘The pathetic plight 
of hundreds of people in Aber- 
dare graphically recorded in 
The Spectator by Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe, their special 
commissioner, moved _ the 
heart-strings and purse-strings 
of thousands of readers. 


Among those present at the 
presentation ceremony at 
The Spectator Office were: 
Mr. E. D. W.. Chaplin 
(Managing Director of The 
Spectator); Mr. 'T. Botting, 
J.P. (Director of Education, 
Aberdare, and ‘l'reasurer of 
The Spectator Fund); Canon 
Lewis, R.D. (Vicar of Aber- 














dare and member of the Com- elas tell deen te" 
mittee) ; Coun. Glen George, greatest of these is love.” 
oie Pri tie on 1 Ce ms Statuette of a Welsh miner, presented 

aml on ry e (opecia om- to “ The S ectator” by the P 
missioner of Spectator) ; Mr. veauloal = ite A Tangible Memento 
J. B. Atkins (Principai Leader Speaking in support, Mr. T. 


Writer, Spectator); Messrs. W. V. Cooper, and 


A. Wells and Miss Simpson (Spectator Editorial Botting said he was very pleased to have 


the privilege of assisting in presenting to The 


staff). : - 
) Spectator a tangible memento of the gratitude 

Luncheon was served, after which Canon J. A. of the townspeople of Aberdare for their magni- 
Lewis, on behalf of the townsfolk of Aberdare, ficent effort to relieve distress in the town. They 


were particularly grateful to Mr. Wrench, the Editor; 


made the presentation. 


ye 
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MASON AND DIXON’S' LINE 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 

Sin,—Seeing in a recent Spectator among the ‘ Questions 
and Answers” that there is mention of the important 
boundary line between Maryland and Pennsylvania, it seems 
to me that some further inforination concerning it may 
be of interest to many of your readers, especially those of 
the United States. I venture, as an aged member of the 
Dixon family and grand-nephew of Jeremiah Dixon, to 
record family traditions with regard to it. 

I never knew anything concerning the Masons, but as to 
Jeremiah Dixon, the astronomer, he came of an old family 
of Cockfield in the county of Durham, who owned and worked 
many collieries there. Born at Cockfield, near Bishop 
Auckland, about 17385, he was educated at a Barnard Castle 
school under a good mathematician, but that he was a se/f- 
taught astronomer is shown by an incident in his interview 
with the Committee of the Royal Sce¢ ety who selected him 
to go to Sumatra to observe the transit of Venus in 1768. 
He was asked: ‘* At what University, Oxford or Cambridge, 
did you get your knowledge of astronomy?” ** At neither,” 
he replied. ‘“*Then where?” To which he promptly 
answered: ‘In my pit cabin on Cockfield Fell.” 

On their voyage out to Sumatra to observe the transit 
of Venus their ship was stopped by a French privateer, but 
when the captain was told the object of their voyage, he 
said ** But France is not at war with Science.” and allowed 
them to proceed. Delayed, however, by weather and _ this 
detention, they decided not to proceed so far as Sumatra ; 
they landed at Cape Town, and there made successful 
observations of the transit, which are recorded in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society. 

They were picked up for the return home by the famous 
Captain James Cook, returning from his great discoveries in 
Australia and New Zealand, and together they made at 
St. Helena important observations on the Pendulum and the 
going of their chronometers. 

Mason and Dixon were next sent by the Government to 
North America to survey and demark a line of boundary 
between the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania. This 
line is many miles in length, cleared through dense 
forests, and remains to this day the boundary between the 
Free State of Pennsylvania and the former Slave State of 
Maryland. So when a slave was able to set foot on the 
northern side of the line he was a free man, and the country 
became known as ** Dixie’s Land.” Hence the Negro song :—- 

“T wish I were in Dixie’s Land, 
In Dixie's Land I'd take my stand; 
I would I were in Dixie.” 

An incident in this survey is worth recording. One day 
when busy on it Dixon saw a slave-driver mercilessly 
belabouring a poor woman slave with his whip, whereon he 
approached him and said: ‘* Thou must not do that,” to 
which he got reply: ‘ You be damned ; mayn’t I do what 
I like with mine own?” ‘ No, thou mayest not, for I'll take 
thy whip from thee,” which he promptly did, and gave him 
a sound thrashing with it. The whip was brought home as 
a trophy, and is now, I believe, in the Wilberforce Museum 
at Hlull.—I am, Sir, &e., W. D. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
In answer to your correspondent ‘ A.M.B.,”” Eastbourne, 
the lines 
And then he thinks he knows 
The hills whence his life rose 
And the sea where it goes. 
are the last lines of the poem The Buried Life, by Matthew 
Arnold.—FLorENCE DrumMmonp, 4 Learmouth Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 
[We have to thank many correspondents for kindly supply- 
ing the information desired by A.M.B.—Ed. Spectator.| 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue Srectatror, AuGust 157rH, 1829. 


Jacotor’s New System or Universan Instruction. 
M. Jacotot is a Belgian, who has introduced some new ideas into 
education, which, if we may believe the witnesses who speak of their 
results in practice, threaten to produce a decided revolution in the 


——— 
————, 


present plans of teaching. The news of M. Jacotot’s success hayin 
spread over France, M. Boutmy, influenced partly by his po 
curiosity and partly commissioned by the Societé des Méthodes a 
Paris, paid him a visit at Louvain ; and he has recorded the infor. 
mation he collected. 

“For thousands of years,” said he, “the teachers who have 
assumed the direction of our intelligence, appear to have laboured 
only to prolong our minority. I have resolved to break these 
ancient shackles, and to emancipate the human mind. TI maintain 
for [ have an intimate conviction of its truth, that all intellects are 
equal: why then embarrass them, with interdictions ? Accord 
to my principle, he who will learn, can, without the aid of any one: 
he alone is ignorant who refuses to instruct himself. Poverty even 
is no obstacle in the way of instruction, since, according to my 
notions, every parent can give it himself to his children. You yiij 
see that such a system as this has the additional advantage of 
restoring men to the dignity which they have sacrificed to pretended 
intellectual differences. But in order to convince you, I conceive [ 
must show you results.” 

M. Boutmy, after this exordium, was conducted by M. Jacotot 
into various private houses ; where he heard very young children 
play on the piano the most difficult compositions of the great 
masters, and afterwards improvise on any suggested subject, with 
an astonishing facility. These children were self-instructed, and 
had received lessons from no master; by which, we presume, is 
meant, no music-master—of course, they had been taught some 
general system of instruction. 

M. Boutmy was then led to the institution of Mademoiselle Mar. 
cellis—a school; where he was much struck by the air of content 
and cheerfulness which animated the children. M. Jacotot ad. 
dressed the pupils, and said-—‘* Here is a member of the Societé des 
Méthodes at Paris, who has come to collect information respecting 
the system of instruction which you follow. Show him, by the 
results of it, what is to be expected from it.” He then required 
some subjects for composition of M. Boutmy ; and distributing 
them among the pupils, he said, ‘‘ You have but ten minutes,” 
Before the expiration of a quarter of an hour, the pieces were 
collected and read: the originals were given to M. Jacotot, and 
many of them are printed in this pamphlet, along with others which 
the author has received from gentlemen who have made similar 
visits. These specimens of rapidity of composition and general 
intelligence are undoubtedly remarkable. 

MetopRAMAS—THe WITNESS. 

There are now two sources of the drama—the French, and the 
popular novels. The only question regarding the origin of a new 
piece is, whether it is translated or derived. Invention has entirely 
given place to borrowing or adaptation. The economy of trade has 
possessed our theatres; and we either import, or work up the 
material, in preference to the more expensive process of producing. 


Poetry 
Rainbow 


Ov of the greyness 

Shone this lovely thing ... 
So on dead boughs 

Do the nightingales sing, 
And from a drab earth 
Sweetest roses spring. . 


Suddenly it came, 

But I could not see 

Where it had begun 

Or where its end could be ; 
Suddenly it shone there 
Beautiful, for me... . 


Someone stole the yellow 
Of the daffodils, 

And the misty blue 

From the far fading hills, 
And caught up the green 
The ripening apple spills ; 


Someone snatched the red 
Of a sunset’s glow, 

The blushes from the thrift 
And the sun-warmed sloe, 
And robbed the woods 
Where the violets grow ; 


And spun of them a dream, 
And hung it high 
Between the dead stars 
And the clouds that swing by, 
Hung it in the grey 
And sullen sky. 
A. R. U. 
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Gaelic Literature 


Gaelic Literature Surveyed. _ By Aodh de Blacam. (The 
Talbot Press, Dublin. 12s. 6d.) ; 
The Literature of the Highlands. By Nigel MacNeill. _Edited 

by J. MacMaster Campbell. (Eneas Mackay, Stirling. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue almost simultaneous publication in Ireland and Scotland 
of two remarkable books dealing with Gaelic Literature is one 
of those happy coincidences which sometimes occur in literary 
production. The more important and altogether more vital 
work of Mr. de Blacam is a general survey of the Gaelic State 
and Gaelie polity, gathered into a consecutive whole ina 
series of brilliant essays. 

This is the first attempt—and a successful one as far as 
it goes—at reconstituting from age to age the historic as well 
as the literary background of the great treasures of Irish litera- 
ture. Mae Liag and Cuan O’Lochain were poets, but they 
were more. They were living, virile sharers in the moving 
drama of the history of their day. To understand, for instance, 
the beautiful lines on Kincora known chiefly to English 
speakers through Mangan’s translation :— 

“ Oh, where, Kincora, is Brian the great ? 
And where is the beauty that once was thine ? 
we must perforce know all about the dismantling of Brian 
Boroimhe’s great fortress at the head of the weir and the 
relations between the Court poet and his over-lord. 

As we read we thrill to the thought of Geoffrey Keating, the 
greatest of Irish literary men, writing at Bordeaux his home- 
sick message in the form of a beautiful and well-ordered 
poem in correct bardic metre to send home to the island of his 
love. “ My blessing with you, O writing,” he says, “to the 
pleasant island of Ealgx.” Here in a flash we have a picture 
of the exile—prototype of all Irish exiles for the past three 
hundred years. 

This is no dead catalogue of literary work. The pages glow 
and burn with the fire of an imaginative soul. Here is light 
enough and to spare for the dark corners of literary history. 
The empty spaces are peopled with dead-and-gone Gaels of 
many generations. The bare bones of literature take on the 
flesh and blood of living men and women instinct with the 
feelings of their time. Picture after picture rises before us 
until the very beauty of the language begins to cloy, as it 
were, like a mother’s over-fondling of a baby she loves 
intensely. 

There is nothing new in this latest contribution to Irish 
literary history. No startling theories ; no research into new 
material; no scientific delving into abstruse forms. The 
subject-matter is well known to all serious students of Irish 
literature. O'Curry, O’Donovan, Dottin, MacNeill, Hyde, 
and the other pioneers and research workers are laid under 
tribute throughout. And yet it is all new, for the standpoint 
is frankly that of the uprisen Gael. 

This book goes back three centuries to recapture the native 
outlook ; it is a rehandling of the vast material in the treasure 
house of Irish literature, particularly of the modern period. 

So full of life are these pages, that we see in vivid vision 
Mae Aingil wandering on foot in Spain and France and Italy, 
or sitting down to write his account of the Irish philosopher, 
Duns Scotus, or O’Rahilly on his death-bed hurling defiance 
at the fate that involved his country in ruin :— 

“Til ery not for help ere I’m laid in the slender coffin.” 

The appreciation of the Red-Branch literature as “ an aris- 
tecratic literature of an aristocratic age where glory was the 
warrior’s only goal” takes on shape in glowing words :— 

“As in Homer the lives of heroes are poured forth ungrudgingly 
for an immaterial end, and death seems but the sinking of the 
brief wave back into the common tide. A terrific animal energy 
runs through the whole.” 

Or, again, we meet such a pregnant phrase as : 

“At all times Iveland’s most fruitful contact with the larger 
World has been found through the Church, and the oppression of 
the Church always has cramped her culture.” 

This reference to the influence of the Church leads us on 
to what is one of the most serious omissions of the book: 
that is, a study of the earlier schools which were 
largely centred round the monasteries, At one period the 
monasteries were almost the only centres of cultured and 
literary life in the island, and it was in the later Middle Ages 


that the best of the lay Bardic schools flourished. It is, of course, 
with the later phases of literary development Mr. de Blacam 
chiefly deals, professing, in fact—and in this he differs from 
most Irish literary workers—a preference for the later Fenian 
cycle of literature preserved not alone in literary form but as 
folk-tales amongst the people. Déirdre the beautiful, the 
tragic, he likes best in the more sentimental dressing of the 
late mediaeval version. The stark outline of the earlier and 
more virile saga does not appeal to him in the same way as 
the more subtle and more subjective rendering of an age that 
gave elegant form to the crude things of life. And yet a 
Déirdre forced brutally after the death of Naoise to live on 
with his murderers, and finally in despair at the accumulation 
of insults dashing out her brains against a rock is truer to the 
primitive age in which she lived than the graceful heroine of 
the later version who sank in romantic fashion on the grave of 
her lover to be buried with him, having first unburdened 
herself of a poetic tribute. 

What de Blaicam calls truthfully the Ossianie wistfulness he 
attributes to higher sensitiveness. ‘* The Virgilian tears,” he 
says, “ ere found in all literature that sees this transient world 
pass with a contemplative eye. These things will pass.” 

“Ind raith tar ¢is edich ar nair 
Ocus ind rig fodit i n-uir.”’ 
“The rath survives the Kings who lie in their bed of clay.” (sic.) 

A good service to the study of Irish literature is rendered by 
calling attention emphatically to the stories which form a 
running relief to the standard works, the parodies of Fenian 
and other tales, and by the scholarly appreciation of the rela- 
tions between the teacher and the students at the Bardic 
schools and in the various centres of learning—those of the 
father or the head of a clan anda family all working for a 
common end. The idea of the bards as the journalists of 
their day is elaborated to good effect, whilst one of the aptest 
deductions from the history of the High-Kingship is con- 
centrated in the phrase :— 

“Had it (the High-Kingship) reached maturity of authority a 
national resistance might have rebuffed the invaders, but a national 
defeat might have subjected the whole land.” 

Curiously enough the Bardic metres get fuller treatment 
than the more modern accented metres, which are not fully 
or satisfactorily dealt with. These modern forms will, we 
hope, be dealt with in a later edition, for this is a book which 
should run through many editions because of its sheer beauty 
of form, its sympathetic insight, and its modern outlook. Is 
it the personal note of the saddened Irishman we get in : 

“* At last, however, the golden comradeship is tarnished and the day 
of the Fiana wanes.” 
--or is it the impatience of the quick mind that speaks in :— 


“ Keating put down marvels never foreseeing the uprise of a 
scientific generation too dull to distinguish between jest and 


-earnest”’ ? 


No writer at the present stage of the Irish Revival can 
rightly appraise the authors of past generations whose work 
has until recently lain in manuscript or is still unpublished. 
There can be no sense of proportion, no fixing of places in 
literature until everything is published and until much more 
scholarly work has been done on the existing texts. Mr. de 
Blacam is inclined to get his vision blurred by the wrong end 
of the telescope when a favourite author lilts a ballad whose 
tune catches his ear or his fancy. But it were ungracious to 
emphasize minor weaknesses or the defects of a rare quality 
when, as in this delightful book informed with the vision without 
which a nation perishes, we get a new note; a fresh and 
vigorous quality scarce known until now in Irish literary 
appreciation. Jrish Literature Surveyed is a book that will 
send students direct to the fountain-head of Irish literature, 
full of enthusiasm and fresh energy, and this is just what is 
wanting at the present stage of the Renaissance. 

We turn now to a book dealing with the same subject from 
the point of view of the Gaelic colonists in Scotland, though 
the author would scorn to acknowledge the Gaels of Scotland 
as colonists from Ireland. Indeed, we find him betrayed into 
the following statement of origins :—- 

“ Great Britain was peopled in the North and in the South 
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simultaneously from the Continent and Ireland was. similarly 
peopled from the North and South of Britain.” 
He goes on, however, to say notwithstanding all this :— 


“The Gaels of Ireland and of Scotland were the same people 

having the same language and music and all the elements of civil- 
ization about them were common to both.” 
This was written, we must remember, in 1892, as this volume 
is a reprint of the first edition with an introduction and a 
valuable final chapter by the editor. Many of the theories 
here put forward have long since been discarded, for in no field 
of literary or historic criticism has better or more radical work 
been done during the past fifty years than in that of Gaelic 
literature and language. The work of Irish, Scottish, and 
nbove all Continental scholars has cleared the ground for 
present-day workers so completely that one could wish the 
sarlier chapters of this interesting book were either suppressed 
or rewritten. Leaving aside such chapters as repeat the 
exploded theories of the nineteenth century, and also those 
which deal with mediaeval Irish literature—the background 
of both the Irish and the Scottish Gacl—we come on a great 
mass of valuable matter, the fruit of much delving into the 
work of the later Scottish writers. 

Dr. MacNeill as well as Mr. de Blicam leans towards the 
Fenian cycle, and some of his best work deals with the 
Ossianic poems. As is natural, MacPherson’s ** Ossian” looms 
large and intriguing. 

Mae Mhaighistir Alasdair, the great Mac Donald poet, 
boldest of all the Scottish bards, is reviewed fully and with 
insight. Blackie’s translation of The Birlinn gives us as an 
incitement to the rowers over the water :-- 

* Wound the huge swell on the ocean meadow 
Rolling and deep. 
With your sharp narrow blades white and slender 
Strike its big breast.” 
Ban Mae an tsaoir, the humble from 


Duncan poet 


Se | 
—— 


Glenorchy, was a contrast to the more learned Mac 
Mhaighistir, yet there is not much to choose between his 
Ben Dorain and the work of his great contemporary ;— 


““My delight was to rise 

With the early morning skies 

All aglow.” 
—or his charming love-song to his wife, ‘* Mairi bhanég.” 
The romantic figure of Mary MacLeod of Harris composi 
her laudatory lays and her Nature poems well-nigh foy 
hundred years ago in the Hebrides reminds us that Sappho 
also once sang among southern islands. 

The book of Clanronald and the collection known as The 
Book of the Dean of Lismore, as well as the Mac Vurrich 
bardic descent from the famous Murray Albanach O'Daly 

. . . . . ’ 
who divided his life between the two countries, all link up 
Ireland and Scotland, and just when the links between the 
two countries had weakened, the Jacobite enthusiasm common 
to the two peoples brought them to such a literary under. 
standing as may be fostered by the ballad poetry of a race, 
though by that time differences of religion and_ political 
outlook were too strong to allow of any close union between 
these two peoples, so alike in origin and culture. Referring 
to this common literature, Dr. Macneill says :— 

“In examining the older manuscripts and assigning them 
nationality the student of Celtic literature must bear in mind that 
the language spoken in the Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland 
in early times was exactly the same and that the dialectic differences 
existing just now have been mostly developed since the period of 
the Reformation. The literature that the two peoples possessed 
till then was also to a great extent common property.” 

The last chapter, by the editor, is a delightful review of the 
activities of the chief language workers of Scotland for the 
past quarter of a century. So unbiased and generous is the 
Doctor's appreciation that we hope for more from his pen. 


A. OF, 


Henry VUI. and His Wives 


Henry the Eighth. By Francis Hackett. (Cape. 12s. 64.) 
ANY man who marries six wives in succession must be interest- 
ing. He stirs our curiosity. We ask ourselves, ‘* What 
attraction had he for them?” We try to discover the 
motive or taste which guided his choice. And when we know 
that he murdered two of them, divorced two others. and all 
but sent the latest of them to the block, we must be more 
or less than human if our interest is not enhanced. 

Of course, the gilt is a little off the gingerbread when we 
discover that this authority on husbandship was a king. [Kings 
do not need the charms which subjects must employ for the 
subjugation of sweethearts. Would Henry VITT. have won 
any of his six wives if he had been just an ordinary man ? 
It is doubtful: it is more than doubtful. He might have 
got Katherine Parr; she married him out of pity, which is 
an inducement common enough. Not one of the rest would 
have listened to him. 

Still for all that, Henry intrigues us. Not only because 
of his matrimonial adventures. He is a puzzle to us for 
other reasons as well. Historians have alternately blackened 
and whitewashed him. He has been pictured as a jolly bluff 
fellow, as a coward and a treacherous friend, as a statesman 
propositi tenax, and as the tool of schemers more foxy than 
himself: as the deliverer of his country from Papal domin- 
ance and as a monarch without ideas or principles who 
reformed the Church in England so that he might get rid 
of a tiresome spouse and lay his greedy fingers on ecclesiastical 
wealth. 

Not until now has any writer applied to Henry the new 
biographical method, the method of Lytton Strachey, of 

{mil Ludwig, of André Maurois. As I began to read Mr. 
Francis Hackett’s volume, I marvelled that this had not 
been attempted before. Soon I rejoiced that Mr. Hackett 
and no other had thought of it. For Mr. Hackett has made 
a mighty good job of Henry and his wives. Every page 
of his book glitters and glows with colour—the moral and 


mental as well as the material colour—of their age. It is 
not ‘fine writing; that seems to imply effort. It is the 


writing of a man who loves words for their own sake, who 
enjoys a vigorous or a witty phrase as one might savour a 
mellow wine or a fragrant cigar. 


A style like this cannot 


be achieved by taking thought. It is the expression of an 
intellect stored with treasure, of an imagination which thrills 
to the enchantment of the past. 

And since always it is by manner, rather than matter, 
that a historian lays a spell upon us, Mr. Hackett makes us 
believe, for a while at any rate, that we have mastered the 
mystery of that perplexing period which came between the 
old England and the new. Henry was the last of the personal 
rulers of this realm. ‘* Bloody Mary” had no will but that 
of her confessor or her Spanish consort. Elizabeth was 
the first of the Sovereigns who were compelled to rule, more 
or less, according to the wishes of their people. In Henry 
appeared the ugliest faults, the least attractive features, of 
despotism. It is hard to understand why so mean a ruffian, 
so clumsy an intriguer, was not got rid of. Equally lacking 
in character and competence, he let himself be drawn this 
way and that in the conflict between France and the Empire. 
He plucked nothing for England out of the confusion on the 
Continent. As for his handling of the Church crisis, we ate 
suffering from it still to-day. 

Professor Pollard has warned us against supposing that the 

change from the Church in England to the Church of England 
*“was due to so transient a cause as Henry’s passion for 
Anne Boleyn or desire for a son; vaster, older, and more 
deeply seated causes were at work.” That is partly true, 
but also in part misleading. Certainly those forces of which 
Professor Pollard speaks would have produced an English 
Reformation. But need it have been what Matthew Arnold 
‘alled “the inferior piece given under that name by 
Henry VIII. and a second-rate company”? Might it not 
have been more like ‘“ Martin Luther's Reformation” (to 
quote Arnold again), ‘a reaction of the moral and spiritual 
sense against the carnal and pagan sense”? The disreputable 
character of the English Reformation, precipitated by Henry's 
anxiety to put away his first wife in order to marry one 
younger and livelier who might bear him an heir to the 
throne, and sullied by pillage of the Church establishments, 
was due entirely to Professor Pollard’s “ transient cause.” 
Events would have moved differently with a different kind of 
king behind them. 

Henry is excused sometimes from the condemnation which 
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pis deeds deserve on the ground that he was the product of 
his age. ‘This will not do. Truly that age produced men— 
and women, too—without heart of pity, without conscience, 
without fear of God or their fellows. But let us not forget 
that it produced also Thomas More. Even Wolsey would 
have been a better servant to a better master. There was 
nothing in the age which prevented Henry from playing 
the man and showing some quality of statesmanship. That 
he was an evil beast, cunning, yet not intellectual, passionate 
yet never either generous or self-forgetting, may not have 
peen his own fault. It may have been due to the folly which 
taught him no wholesome discipline, no humility, no honour- 
able stop to the crudest of desires and appetites. Whichever 
was to blame, there is no getting away from the lamentable 
truth: Henry was a ead in grain, as any man must be who 
lives for his own satisfactions, who treats all around him 
as if they were made to serve his pleasure or secure his 
property, scrapping them coldly when they fail in these 
tasks. 

That is the picture left on the mind by Mr. Hackctt’s pages. 
He puts the man before us and leaves us to judge for our- 
selves. He puts likewise the women before us, the six wives, 
and I think no one who reads his book can forget them. 
Fach portrait is as clear and sharp as a Holbein drawing. 
He is fair and kindly to them all. He can admire the dignity 
of Spanish Catherine, while he cannot help laughing at her 
stiff inability to hold her turbulent mate. He does justice 
to the gay charm of Anne Boleyn, the adoring service and 
obedience of Jane Seymour, to the humorous indifference 
with which Anne of Cleves bore her dismissal. He seems even 
to find, if not excuse, at all events explanation, of hapless 
Kathryn Howard’s harlotry. The final Katherine he sketches 
asa wise, motherly creature, “ affluent in her nature, well 
moulded, rich, gracious, like a crocus under autumn leaves.” 

As for the crowd of hirelings and cut-throats, poeticules 
and pandars, diplomats, ecclesiastics, hungry hangers-on, 
who played their small, ignoble parts in the drama, now lurid, 
now ironic, now piteous, of Henry’s efforts to ** settle down,” 
each is touched off in vivid episodes and with that tolerant 
comprehension which gives atmosphere to the story. With 
the larger figures of the Court—-Wolsey, Thomas Cromwell, 
Cranmer—we make intimate acquaintance, too—on_ the 
personal side : the political aspect of their doings lies for the 
most part outside of Mr. Hackett’s scheme. What interests 
him most is the play of character, the strength and weakness 
of men and women, the melodramatic contrasts of this gay, 
grim, brutal, boisterous age. Not once does the narrative 
flag or the grip on the reader’s attention relax. 

HIAMILTON FYFE. 


Nothing’s either good or bad... 


The Art of Thinking. 


“The art of thinking is the art of being oneself, and this art 
can only be learned if one is by oneself. Take strong tea one 
morning, to keep yourself awake, lie—not on a bed, but a couch— 
for two or three hours, and try to simplify and again simplify 
your problems, that is to say, in most cases, your home-made 
annoyances, remembering that you are a Christian, and not as 
Madame de Sevigné used to say, une jolie paienne. You will soon 
discover why Descartes made his discoveries lying in bed through 
the mornings.” 


By Ernest Dimnet. (Cape. 6s.) 


THESE sentences are fair examples of the author’s manner 
throughout two thirds of the book. He engages our slightly 
protesting attention with slightly fallacious advice: we 
catch some of his enthusiasm, but accept neither his premises 
nor his counsel without some qualification. Many a busy 
person has achieved isolation in the midst of worldly activity :-— 
“ Firm is the man and set beyond the cast 
Of fortune’s game and the relentless hour 
Whose falcon soul sits fast .. .” 

Moreover, matutinal orgies of introspection assisted by strong 
tea are probably more likely to induce us to think we think 
than to achieve any useful result. Descartes was a genius with 
an overmastering purpose—lesser mortals are likely to profit 
little by lying in bed, except to sleep, and would be better 
advised to take a glass of cold water and a brisk walk if they 
want to think clearly. Although, then, the Abbé Dimnet’s 


advice is not always wise, it is generally amusing and often 
shrewd, 


We can understand this book having a vogue in the 
United States, where Mr. Arnold Bennett’s cleverer and more 
concise How tg Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day was con- 
sidered to be flippant. But we doubt its popularity in this 
country. We are told that we must read the best of every- 
thing. We must docket and file our letters, marking 
important passages in red pencil, we must keep written 
notes of our plans, we must cut out columns of our daily 
newspaper, “we must be able to spread out a map of the 
world and read frontiers and their problems like a book. 
The same can be said of philosophy.” Can it? And should 
we do these things in order to think ? Socrates would be 
surprised. Yet this is good: ‘* Reading, to most people, 
means an ashamed way of killing time, disguised under a 
dignified name. ‘Trifling with print in that manner diminishes 
the resilience of the intellect.” 

In order to use books as a help to thought, we must 
choose those which do not lull us, but keep us wide awake 
and alert. ‘* The book that makes us think . . . is the book 
we drop on our knee after reading one page, because what it 
says starts us_ irresistibly questioning, contradicting, 
supplementing.” Certainly the Abbé is successful in 
getting the reader to argue with him, and that is no mean 
achievement. No one who has ever tried his hand at 
composition could allow the following to pass : ‘* Genius never 
plods. What writer does not realize that his most successful 
pages are the ones that gave him the least trouble?” We 
question that, yet we must admit the truth and neatness of 
** Genius is power, resulting in ease,” and * A desire satisfied 
is not a desire any more. It is a pity.” 

“The doctrine underlying this book,” says the author in 
another place, “is that thought alone counts, and that 
thought cannot coexist with anything that is not ourself in 
its highest and noblest possibility.” Analysed, this phrase 
means that thought is as intangible and unteachable as the 
true Self, and that knowledge is discovery, not acquisition. 
All that book or teacher can do is to show us certain paths. 
Accepting these obvious limitations with humour and 
humility, the author (being delightfully human) allows us to 
infer that his path of press-cuttings, memoranda and the 
Best Literature is a royal road. Yet Abraham Lincoln 
scribbled the Gettysburg Oration hastily on the back of an 
envelope, and his literature was confined to the Bible and a 
book of jokes. The truth is that there is an_ infinite 
diversity of paths, or perhaps no paths at all, but an open 
plain, leading to the citadel of the Self. Which of us has not been 
astonished at the wisdom of some shepherd or gillie, or at the 
philosophy acquired by some unlettered sailor during the 
night watches, alone with the sea? Constant company with 
clever people, either in life or literature, and constant scrutiny 
of our own mental processes, is likely to produce diffidence 
and sterility. One thinker need be no wiser than another 
who has followed a different path. The Abbé Dimnct can 
only tell us, in the end, what we already know in our hearts. 

Anyone who hopes to think more cogently by merely 
reading this book will be rightly disillusioned, but the Abbé 
Dimnet has achieved his purpose, fully and completely, if he 
merely arrests our attention. That he does with a vengeance. 


An Old Sport 


By Richard Blome. Edited by Mr. E. D. Cuming. 


Hawking. 
12s. 6d.) 


(Cresset Press. 
Tne Cresset Press are to be congratulated on the fine printing 
and make-up of Richard Blome’s Hawking which was first 
published in 1686 under the patronage of Charles II.; and 
they are to be particularly congratulated in having obtained 
Mr. E. D. Cuming as the editor of this delightful work. 
Mr. Cuming is an authority on the sport ; he is, also, as our 
readers know, a practised and charming writer. Those of 
us, therefore, who have not the leisure to follow Blome 
through his veterinary directions (what to do, for instance, 
if your hawk’s head be “stuft with acold,”’ or she be “ lowsie,” 
bit by a mad dog, or unable to mewt) and who cannot keep 
a cast of hawks and six couple of spaniels, as he recommends, 
will yet find much entertainment and _ edification in 
Mr. Cuming’s preface, which outlines the history of the sport 
from the earliest times to the present day. - 


Three hundred and fifty centuries ago we know that 
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falconers carried their hawks on fist much as they do now. 
It is probably the oldest sport known to man. King Alfred 
* taught his faleoners, hawkers and dog-keepers.” In the 
twelfth century the Welsh King’s Chief Falconer ranked 
above his Lord Chief Justice ; and Londoners of the same 
period delighted much in hawks and hounds, without, be it 
noted, having to go very far afield, for even in 1549 Edward VI. 
found it necessary to prohibit hawking on his preserves in 
Westminster. In his time the royal mews then occupied 
what is now Trafalgar Square. The Church was greatly 
addicted to the sport, and a Bishop of Ely excommunicated 
a rascal who stole one of his hawks. Henry VIII. was devoted 
to the sport and nearly lost his life when hawking on foot at 
Hitchin by attempting to pole-jump a deep ditch (with his 
eyes perhaps on the quarry rather than the obstacle) so that 
he fell into it head first and was only pulled out with difficulty. 
Queen Elizabeth kept up the royal establishment of hawks, 
but preferred bloodier sports, such as bull-baiting, which 
was her usual amusement of a Sunday afternoon. Mary 
Queen of Scots also enjoyed hawking ; but we cannot follow 
Mr. Cuming further, and must conclude with a reiterated 
recommendation of all the persons concerned: to wit the 
unknown sportsman who wrote the treatise; Blome, his 
editor ; Mr. Cuming, who has embellished the original with 
his own knowledge and humour ; and the publishers. 


The Irishman’s Stage 


The Irish Drama, 1896-1928. By Andrew E. Malone. 


(Constable. 15s.) 
Bernarp Suaw once said that he did not live in Ireland 
because the Irish people would see through him in ten 
minutes ; and perhaps to this horror of being found out may 
be traced the absence of any national drama in Ireland up 
to’ twenty-five or thirty years ago. It was a paradoxical 
situation for a country which had given Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Wilde, and Shaw to the English stage, and where the very 
air seemed charged with oratory, as it poured over the hills. 
But when the awakening came with the new century it had 
some of the fire-—-and not a little of the disorder, if George 
Moore is to be believed—of a rebellion: a rebellion against 
the English commercial theatre, against which the English 
themselves were rebelling, and a rebellion against the English 
Trishman. ‘The story of the Irish movement has been told so 
often and so thoroughly that there is very little left to say 


about it, and any new book on the subject can only go over - 


ground that is already well worn. George Moore, Lady 
Gregory, and Yeats have each illumined the territory, and 
Mr. Ernest Boyd has solemnly surveyed it ; to Mr. Malone 
has fallen the task of reminding us of what we have half 
forgotten, and of bringing our information up to date. 

Undeterred, he pushes his predecessors aside and tells the 
story afresh from the beginning, and in all its detail. He 
plods conscientiously along the path of Ibsenism, parting 
with Edward Martyn where the road forked towards a 
national drama, noting the fall of Yeats and the poetic 
drama, the rise of the folk plays of Lady Gregory and 
Synge, and the coming of the realists who have culminated 
in Sean O’Casey. The amount of material Mr. Malone has 
waded through is colossal. He mentions every play the 
Abbey Theatre has produced, and if he is far from believing 
that all the Abbey Theatre’s geese are swans, he does not 
curtail his attentions to them on that account.. His record 
of the personnel of the Theatre includes every one, from the 
great * W. B.” to the least and latest actress. Unfortunately 
his arrangement of this material is not very skilful, and the 
latter chapters suffer badly from repetition. One is inclined 
to protest that the silver jubilee of the Irish National 
Theatre, which now has the distinction of being the only 
State-subsidized theatre in the English-speaking world, was 
worthy of a neater tribute than this. 

However, if there is nothing new in Mr. Malone’s narrative 
to set the Liffey on fire, his judgments are fair and _ his 
opinions moderate. Despite appearances, as Mr. Malone 


reminds us, the theatie is still frowned upon in Ireland. 
It is still almost impossible to discuss social problems frankly 
on the stage, and although there is no censorship of plays 
in Dublin, the recent activities of Catholic Puritanism are not 
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heartening. Without succumbing to pessimism, one is bound 
to ask whether the tide is at the turn, whether the Trish 
drama is on the point of receding gradually to the Position 
of thirty years ago. 

It was usual, of course, to explain away the original 
barrenness of the theatre by the magie word “ polities» 
But if Irish nationalism was a stimulant, it was also a drug 
and one suspects that the Irishman’s abstention from the 
theatre and from all things which could not be made to 
smack of politics, was as much due to a terror of examination 
of the social self as it was to the idea of patriotic sacrifice, 
Although in a degree the political and dramatic movements 
worked hand in hand, it cannot be forgotten that the people 
who rioted at the performances of ‘The Playboy” and “The 
Plough and the Stars”? were the members of the young 
Nationalist movement. To declare that the Irish people 
were less than “saints and scholars” was to remove the 
drug from the political stimulant without which, paradoxic. 
ally, the National Theatre itself would have been unable to 
live. But Irish politics have now no meaning, and the 
question is whether Irish dramatists and Irish audiences 
can stomach the discussion of social problems on the Stage, 
The old cries of ‘* immorality ’’ and ‘* paganism *’ die hard, 

In the present state of disillusionment, as Mr. Malone 
points out, the Irish mind has lost its tragic sense and is 
willing at the moment to listen only to farce. One may 
see “The Playboy,” ‘as fantastic as ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ and 
as bitter in its purpose,” in which ‘ the humour is so bitter 
that laughter is impossible to a discerning audience,” played 
in Dublin to-day, not as satire but almost as rollicking faree, 
Synge has been assimilated by laughter and has been ren- 
dered innocuous. The laughter that rises out of the packed 
seats of the Abbey Theatre to-day is one of its subtlest 
enemies. The stage Irishman has come to life, not to give 
the English what they want, but the Irish what will preserve 
their complacency. One hopes, with Mr. Malone, for the 
rise Gf the Comic Spirit in Irish Drama, but, pending that 
happy event, the ironic conclusion of twenty-five years’ 
magnificent work will not have escaped Mr. Yeats and his 
colleagues. 


The Imperial Hypocrite 


Tiberius Caesar. By G. P. Baker. (Nash and Grayson. 183.) 


Tue personality of Tiberius has always been a_ puzzle to 
the world. It has had many apologists, who, without wholly 
defending, have tried to explain the man, and Mr. G. P. 
Baker in his brilliant essay on Tiberius Caesar is the most 
recent of them. The author admits that out of the material 
available we can easily construct two men—one an arch 
hypocrite and monster, and the other a great statesman 
and a wise and just administrator ; and how to combine 
these two opposites into one personality is the problem 
which Mr. Baker sets out to discuss with much acuteness 
and in a narrative which carries the reader continuously along 
on a stream of breathless interest. 

The case against Tiberius rests mainly, of course, on the 
sparkling partisan writing of Tacitus, whose facts we have 
to accept, but whose inferences from and comments on 
those facts have to be received with great caution. The 
balance of truth seems to show Tiberius as a man who 
believed in good administration but who, like most good 
administrators, was singularly unsentimental; he did not 
like humbug and could always face realities ; and he was a 
fine soldier—emphatically a‘ good” officer. Always 4 
sensitive man and always more or less curled up in his own 
shell, Tiberius only grew savage and cruel after his association 
with Sejanus (whom the author compares with Judas); 
there is also the probability that at intervals during his last 
years he was insane. But of the worst crime alleged against 
him—the poisoning of Germanicus—there is not a shred of 
real evidence. Yet so strong has been the prejudice excited 
by Tacitus against the * imperial hypocrite,” that ‘ even 
if he had killed himself as a mark of good faith ’’ he would 
have been suspected of ‘ ulterior motives.” Possibly, t00, 
the Roman world suspected the Emperor’s humour (always 
a dangerous quality), which once induced him, on receiving 
a deputation from Troy who came to offer very belated 
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condolences on his only son’s death, to condole in return with 
ihem on the death of their late eminent fellow-citizen, Hector. 

We do unreservedly commend this sane analytical study cf 
a curiously complex character, but we would just suggest 
that future editions should correct Brevarium Imperii (thrice 
repeated), and that the genealogical table might be more 
fully and carefully constructed. 


Fiction 
Many Worlds 


Young Mrs. Greeley. By Booth Tarkington, (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Gathering of Eagles. By Val Gielgud. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
World’s Ends. By Jacob Wassermann. (Allen and Unwin. 


7s. 


Berlin. (Gollanez. 


1.) 
By Heinrich Mann. 7s. 6d.) 


Is there a more various form of literature than the novel ? 
Here is another social comedy from Mr. Booth Tarkington, 
written in his smoothest and most delicate manner. It is a 
pitiable little story, too ; for, though social comedy skirts 
over the emotions in the lightest way, there are certain tragic 
listances between people, and certain tragic stupidities, which 
are bound to underlie the humour. Young Mrs. Greeley has 
ahusband ; a very able and intelligent young man, who has 
just been given an important post in his firm. He deserved it: 
he was the right man and the only man for the job. But 
Mrs. Greeley cannot allow that Bill got his rise all by his 
own work. It is a point of honour with her, almost, not to 
admire her husband. She gets it into her head, therefore—- 
avery charming and beautiful head—that his success must 
be due to her influence with the head of the firm. 

In this fantasy she is abetted by her neighbour, Aurelia. 
The two of them are very well aware that men inevitably 
take all the credit for themselves ; and, besides, Aurelia is 
jealous and discontented because her own husband has been 
passed over. So Young Mrs. Greeley is driven on, by her 
vanity and by her old friend’s spitefulness, to behave in a 
most mysterious manner. She comes to her senses in the end, 
but it is a difficult journey for her, and, meanwhile, she has 
come near to imperilling her husband’s relations with his 
employer and his staff. Poor Bill doesn’t understand his 
wife’s conduct at all; but when he finds that no damage is 
done and his wife seems herself again, * Ah well,” he says 
to himself, ** I guess F can get along without knowing every 
last thing about everything.” 

In Mr. Gielgud’s new novel we have all the excitements 
of romance; plenty of fighting, a hopeless love, one of the 
most cold and magnificent of sirens, Moscow burning, and 
the incomparable Napoleon. Is that insufficient? We 
have also a beautiful girl, disguising herself in uniform and 
fighting as an officer in the Imperial Army ; a mad Russian 
nobleman, who hires old fencing-masters as his servants and 
kills them off, one a day ; the Sacred Flies, who are Napoleon's 
spies, sent ahead of the army into enemy country; the 
retreat from Russia; heroism and endurance ;_ bitter cold 
and starvation ; family pride and self-sacrifice ; and some- 
thing new and glorious happening in every chapter. 

Mr. Gielgud has a very notable gift for historical romance. 
He writes in a style without self-consciousness ; not a subtle 
style at all, but a fluent, vivid, high-spirited style. It is as 
if he enjoved himself, and had a story to tell, and didn’t care 
any too much how he was telling it, because the next incident 
was always pressing on, urgently demanding its chance to 
appear. Where an author seems to be enjoying himself, it 
is probable that readers will enjoy themselves, too. This is 
an exhilarating and exciting narrative; and the history it 
contains will prove completely useless to schoolboys. 

There are German novels in plenty being translated into 
English ; and most of them are. good, sound, steady-going 
pieces of work. The two books in our list are much more than 
this; both of them are works of importance, and they should 
meet with an enthusiastic welcome. Herr Wassermann’s 
long * short stories” are especially brilliant ; three of them 
rather lurid in subject; all of them written in a staccato 
manner, thunderous and tense, but free from overstatement. 
The most considerable is ** Golovin” ; and Herr Wasserman’s 
faults and virtues are both fully revealed in it. His faults 


his brother, Thomas ; 


are easy to notice—a liking for the bizarre ; 
simplification of motives; a habit of repeating the effects 
of other writers. His talents are equally prominent, and 
chief of them all is his literary “ tact’ ; the beautifully fitting 
degree of his emphasis. ‘There is heat in his stories; we are 
always on the verge of crisis; but they are never hysterical 
or out of control. 

**T learned how to write from Heinrich Mann,” says Herr 
Feuchtwanger. Here are his words, right across the cover of 
Berlin. They may be a recommendation, since Heinrich 
Mann’s reputation has been overshadowed by the, fame of 
but, in fact, Herr Heinrich Mann has 
a greater genius than his brother, and a far greater genius 
than his disciple. Berlin is a social satire of exceptional bitter- 
ness and wit. It describes the rise to fame and prosperity of 
a young, conceited, unscrupulous, and hypocritical artiste 
manqué. He has a supreme ability for accepting patronage 
under the most disgusting conditions. His vanity allows 
him to accept his successes as if he deserved them by his talents. 
At last it leads him to humiliation and disaster. Meanwhile 
we have been introduced to a gallery of savage social por- 
traits; a world of miserable intrigue and selfishness. The 
pessimism of the novel is redeemed by its wit ; and even the 
profiteers and the idiotic women hungry for distraction whe 
are the tyrants of fashionable letters are seen more as 
grotesques than as villains. ALAN PorTER. 


a too great 


? 


PROCESSION. By Fannie Hurst. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)—-Miss 
Fannie Hurst’s short stories have been described as condensed 
novels, and the five which comprise Procession do suffer from a 
deformity or lack of development which might well be overcome 
in the longer form. There is a sentimental tendency to state 
a pattern and to make the characters fit in willy-nilly. This 
is a pity, because most of the characters are alive and some 
well observed. There is one tale, ** Give this little girl a hand,” 
which almost escapes the bondage. It is the story of Rodeo 
West, a Broadway night club queen, and a maimed man, who 
have concealed their love from each other, and of how the 
confession is forced from them. The conclusion is grotesquely 
sentimental, but the dialogue and the richness of the atmo- 
sphere are astonishingly good. An arbitrary pattern also 
binds the tea-taster’s wife who has borne her husband a 
deformed child while he is away, and is afraid of telling him. 
Here “ The Left Hand of God” provides a melodramatic 
solution which will convince no one. “ Hossie-Frossie ”’ 
shows the attempt—highly doubtful—of a middle-west 
mother of Dutch extraction to persuade her daughter to break 
the glutinous domestic traditions of the family. Here again 
people who are alive and talk as though they were are drilled 
like clockwork dolls in order to make Miss Hurst’s design hold 
together. For all her vigour and vitality Miss Hurst is fund- 
amentally a genteel and sentimental author, as this pattern- 
making and lack of humour show, and in describing Rodeo 
West as one who “ exuded, plunged, cataracted, foamed and 
sprayed like a tawny waterfall ~ she has caricatured her own 
style. 


LIFE—AND A FORTNIGHT. By Margaret Peterson. 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.)—He-men and she-women in a lonely outpost of 
Empire! The type of story is conventional enough, but Miss 
Peterson is an efficient chef and serves up a familiar dish with 
a relish of her own. A rich American tourist is murdered at 
the hotel of an isolated African holiday resort. The body is 
discovered by Dick Stanley,a young, blue-eyed coffee planter. 
Suspicion falls upon five different people, including Dick and 
two women, aunt and niece, who alternately attract him. The 
mystery is worked out fairly ingeniously, and the love interest 
is dovetailed with more than average skill. Miss Peterson 
writes well, and her verve succeeds in imparting some degree 
of freshness and vitality to stock characters and situations. 


HAPPY ENDING. By Stephen McKenna. = (Casseil. 
ws. 6d.)—Mr. MecKenna’s style has changed during the last 
few years: he writes more gravely now, and about quieter 
people. Those who have wearied of “ bright young things ” 
will welcome his recent book with its very original theme. 
Lola, the wife of a busy judge, had never known love until 
she met Piers Shotton, who became her incessant companion. 
Lola’s mother wrote to her son-in-law about her daughter’s 
indiscretions. ‘* The harm these good women do!” exclaimed 
the judge. Lola, guessing the nature of her mother’s letter, 
began a game of cat and mouse. The judge, like the cat in the 
proverb, was often away, and Lola played furiously. But 
after every game she awaited the cat’s return and found his 
suavity and perpetual blinking more alarming than any 
pouncings. His sheathed claws were a terror to her. It 
would not be fair to divulge the ** happy ending,” but we may 
praise its subtlety and that of the author, who has allowed us 
to watch the inner workings of two very strange minds, 
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Travel 


[We publish in this column articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at 


home and abroad. They are written 


by correspondents 


who have visited the places described. 


The following article deals with a little known part of the country, and illustrates the use which may 
be made, in planning a holiday, of the new motor-coach network which covers England to-day.| 


The Fen Country 


Do you know the Fen Country ? You have, of course, passed 
through it, but he who runs may not read it. Many eyes 
hunger for the hills, specially in summer, moreover the hills 
are the fashion. For some speakers the word ugly always 
qualifies flat when they speak of the countryside. But if 
the Fenland is one’s own land, or if one goes to visit it in a 
spirit of friendship, how full it is of satisfaction, a satisfaction 
as much of the heart as of the eyes. Stretches of corn land 
feed the imagination, and just now the corn is ripe, water is 
always alive and the sky, the eternal symbol of the whence and 
the whither, has a new importance in this country. Here 
on the plains Nature is wonderfully intimate. She makes 
no stranger of us and she creates no awe. We see her very 
sad and that very often, but oh ! the pleasure of her content ! 
When the sun, Milton’s “ Arch-chemic,”’ makes all things new 
after the rain what is there left to wish for ? You cannot see 
far, there are as it were no anxieties, no forebodings in a 
flat landscape, there is no sense of the ceaseless necessity 
to surmMouNT. The heavens brood over the earth and shut 
cut that mysterious to-morrow which lies behind hills, and 
is pregnant with deferred hope or oncoming fear according 
as the soul is born to courage or misgiving. Let the man whose 
heart fails him plunge into the plains for awhile, in spite of 
David. 

But not all even of the sons of the Fen love their country. 
Its scenery has totally opposite effects upon different types 
of mind. It has always been so. To William of Malmsbury 
writing in eleven hundred the Fen Country at Thorney repre- 
sented ‘“* a very paradise for that in pleasure and delight it 
resembleth Heaven itself, the plain there is as level as the 
sea neither is there any waste place in it.’ Perhaps William 
was there at the best time of the year, where in ‘* the summer- 
land of harvest ’ the fogs were forgotten. History shows also 
that the climatic and aquatic changes recorded on the Great 
Level have been unaccountably great. Skertchly in his 
history of the Menland Past and Present thinks the worst 
time was just before the vast attempt at drainage made at 
the end of the sixteenth century. There have always been 
traditions of marvellous fertility even when the largest 
tracts of land stood under water and travellers spoke of 
the Fens as a dark unhealthy region, the abode of devils and 
of a stupid half savage people. This last, of course, was 
never true. Some of the finest churches in England are 
landmarks on the level, and Skertchly believes not only 
that education was unusually general from Lincoln to Quy, 
a distance of seventy miles, but that the Fenland was ‘‘ the 
cradle of classic English.” Nowhere were there so many 
monasteries, or so many men with leisure and desire to 
think, he tells us, and if we forget the spelling it is amazing 
how modern the medieval English of the Fens does read. 
He quotes at length from the verses of Robert Manning 
who wrote in 1303 ** The Handlynge of Synne,” when with a 
French treatise before him ‘* For lewde men y undertoke on 
Englyssh tunge to make this boke.”” The bits he likes best 
Mr. Skertchly quotes with modern spelling : 

‘“No dearer is there in God’s herd 
Than a chaste woman with a lovely word.” 


In these days of country *buses no car, not even a pushbike, 
nor even very young legs, are necessary to take us into a 
country which was once almost inaccessible and is still quite 
unspoiled. Willingness to walk a mile or two from the main 
road and to spend a very few shillings on short day’s outings 
is all that is asked of us. Say you find yourself like the present 
writer at Cambridge and would like to see Hemingford Gray, 
one of the most beautiful of the Fen villages. You take the 
St. Ives “bus from the centre of the town, stop it after about 
an hour and a quarter’s run, a mile outside St. Ives, and walk 
about a mile (the conductor will direct you) to this fascinating 
group of timbered cottages beside the Ouse. The river 
washes the wall of the churchyard, and its roses look down into 
the water. All the rivers in this country have artificial banks 
and you can sit literally by the clear water and look across 
the brilliant green meadows dotted with pollard willows to 
the white spire of Hemingford Abbot. If you like to go back 
on your steps, and regain the high road you can walk another 
mile, and go across a medieval bridge with a disused chapel 
on it into the sleepy town of St. Ives, where you can eat 
cheaply at a modern bun shop in the market place, opposite 
to a handsome dissenting chapel. If you are a person who 
likes to play at living in the Merry England of the far past 


you can forget all about the bun shop and the ‘buses and th 
chapel if you will saunter up to the fine perpendicular church 
which again is close to the river. Inside its walls the illusion 
you are cultivating will be confirmed. You will be inviteq to 
forget the Reformation. Then back to the market place ang 
back to Cambridge. Not counting your tea you will only hay, 
spent about 2s. 6d. 

Another day go to Ely round by Swaffham Prior ang 
Wicken and Soham. It only costs 3s. return to Ely. Buy 
if you really want to enjoy yourself you should make three 
expeditions of this round. There are two Swaffhams, j» 
Swaffham Prior and Swaffham Bulbeck. The first is inter. 
esting as having been a commercial centre, served befor 
the railways by straight waterways or lodes cut through the 
fen from the river to the firm ground on which the village 
stands. Swaffham Prior is a rather depressing place. It has 
two churches in one churchyard dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. Cyriac. The towers alone are of architectural interest, 
Some modern windows in St. Mary’s are lovely in colour, 
The windows of St. Cyriac are plain and are mostly brokep, 
One can look in at the locked and disused edifice through 
the holes. The sight is unspeakably desolate. If you give 
Swaffham a miss you must on no account omit to see Wicken 
Fen, it is one of the very few bits of primitive undrained fen 
left, strange birds are to be seen and strange flowers found 
there. It is only about a mile square but it looks immense 
and in the midst of that vast mile we shall feel the fascination 
or the menace of the sea, according as we are made. Soham 
is only seven or eight miles from Ely along a dead straight 
road, the historic Causeway made by Hervey Le Breton in 
1125. There was once a monastery at Soham which was 
destroyed by the Danes. The magnificent church somewhat 
chilling in its bare grandeur was built about the time of the 
Causeway. Most people who care for cathedrals at all have 
seen Kly Cathedral and, therefore, will miss no_ possible 
opportunity of seeing it again. The beauty of its * divinely 
tall and most divinely fair arches” have nowhere their 
equal. The fascination of their height and of the painted 
roof brings everyone into church looking upwards. 

It is pleasant to go back to Cambridge by another route 
through Stretham which is on the edge of the raised Isle, 
Beyond this quiet village of suburban association it is difficult 
to enumerate the colours of the level between Stretham 
and Cambridge. The present writer tried on August 8th, 
the wheat, which seems specially red this year, being only 
begun to be cut. The different golds of the corn, the different 
greens of the root crops, the green greys of the pollard willows, 
the great stretches of clover, and the rare patches of mustard 
and occasional dabs of poppy colour make the _ ignorant 
long for the painter’s craft and the painter despair of it. 
‘IT wish they would drive slower,” said a woman Jamenting 
the pace of modern travel. ‘* Some only see their destination 
but I can always see beauty.” 

By all accounts the most beautiful place in all the Fens is 
not near Cambridge, all the same it is get-at-able by “bus 
from there. It is Crowland Abbey. about eight miles from 
Peterborough. To Peterborough and back from Cambridge 
is 5s. and probably an extra shilling or 1s. 6d. would take one 
on. The present writer looks forward to the trip but has not 
yet ventured so far. Here is an account of what you may 
see there, written fifty years ago in explanation of a delicious 
little chromolithograph. ‘* The peat lands possess distinctive 
features which are very impressive. It is upon these black 
plains that the mirage is most frequently observed. I have 
seen from the battlements of Crowland Abbey the whole 
of the Wash refracted upwards and traced the black smoke 
of the steamers. At other times I have seen beautiful silvery 
shimmering lakes reflecting every tree upon their bosoms. 
Yet, again, the landscape has been distorted, trees and spires 
being inverted and looming in gigantic proportions.” If 
only one could enjoy this wonderful experience ! It would, 
indeed, be worth a three-hours’ motor run and twice as many 


shillings. The present writer hopes to have more than one 
try. Will his forbears buried in the Fens beg the favour 


of the vision for a degenerate Cockney excursionist in whose 
veins their blood still runs ?. No such luck ! he fears. 


[We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Tract 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.—Ed. Spectavor.] 
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B k f h W. k inferiority masquerading as superiority) owing to (a) persistent 
Some ooks o£ the ee ill-health, liver trouble complicated by metabolic disorders ! 
; intial $ aa en (b) his Jewish origin, and (c) his position as a first-born child. 
[NTERPRETATIONS Of the ape tee go busily 8 > But, says Herr Riihle, unless he had been a neurotic of this 
each as a rule cancelling out that which came imm s lately stamp, he would never have been able ‘to perform his 
before. Mr. Denis Saurat, however, in his beautifully pro- supreme task.’ Truly the conclusions of modern science are 
duced volume, Blake and Modern Thought (Constable, 14s.), wonderful! We think, nevertheless, that the world could 
esh and very important considerations to bear on have done without this book. 
ing problem. He points out on the one hand striking : . . ‘. 

° ® > . cs ec 
arallels between the ideas of the I rophetie Books and those ; ee es : 
nich eighteenth century explorers of Gnostie and Kabalistic ‘ The Institute of Social and Religious Research, organized 
literature had popularized in those Swedenborgian and im 1921, is responsible for a study of rural immigration in 

al circles where Blake was at home; and thus’ the United States (Immigrant Farmers and their Children) 





brings fr 
this entic 


theosophice 


















oreatly enriches his cultural background. On_ the other Doubleday, Doran and Co., 2 dollars, 75 cents.), by Edmund 
d hand, he brings an enormous amount of evidence to prove de S. Brunner. It is a highly technical survey, and, seeing 
nd the the genesis of many of the most characteristic and bewildering that one quarter of the foreign-born in America live in rural 
church f the Blakean ideas and images, in the legendary history areas, it is high time that it was made. A feature of the book 
Hlusion athe Celtic race as it was imagined by the eighteenth century _ is that it takes four representative immigrant settlements, the 
ted to ~ Celtomaniacs.” Under his analysis, such a poem as_ experiment of mixed nationalities at Castle Hayne in North 
ce and “Jerusalem ” yields entirely fresh meanings, and is found Carolina, of Danes in Minnesota, of Czechoslovaks in Vir- 
Y have to be—like everything Blake wrote or drew—at once precise ginia, and of Poles in Massachusetts and New England. 
and fantastic in its significance. By his industrious explore - Broadly speaking, the immigrants, at least those at all wel- 
T and tion of these queer byways of thought, and the insight with comed, are of Nordic stock; broadly speaking, again, they 
- But which he has applied his extraordinarily interesting dis- do not tend, except in the Castle Hayne district, to ‘** Ameri- 
three eoveries, Mr. Saurat has produced a work of scholarship sanize.”” Bohemian girls find their domestic services welcomed 
ss ie, which no Blake student can afford to ignore. in Virginia, which otherwise holds its skirts well away from: 
inter. * ‘ a - the alien settlements. In the Castle Hayne area, near Wil- 
before : ‘ F ‘ mington, things are different. For one thing, all nationalities 
th the All who are interested in educational problems, and aye taken in, and mutual “ melting-pot ” experiences lead to 
Village especially those concerned with the teaching of —— to wider experiments ; for another, the almost universal growth 
It has young children, should read the The °C of D - ee of the cotton-crop made the cuitivation of vegetables, especially 
y and now collected under the — of The Child were = 2 mi of an enormous lettuce output, peculiarly weleome. When 
terest, (Sands and Co., 5s.). In these, the great sae joroceags 1S the boll-weevil came to ravage the cotton, hundreds of 
olour, her world-famous Principles beg the aye. = — = _ n thousands of negroes left the derelict plantations to seek work 
roken, in the Roman Catholic faith; and describes the results in the cities, and scientific farming became more of a necessity 
rough obtained. Among the papers is one on the spiritual prepara- than ever. The amalgamation of Danes, Czechoslovaks, and 
| give tion of the teacher, — might well be — igh ne Poles elsewhere with the native population has been a gradual 
‘icken of other commumsons he 0 Bio Regen a t — 7 i, and somewhat slow process ; for instance, * the development 
od fen responsible task. A chi Bosca pe ‘ cnn - a of friendly relations between Poles and Americans has not 
found large number of ragga. me of t ik. Th 9 Ad ou nae reached the stage where one can speak of a social amalgama- 
nense in Dr. Montessori’s ck ig: 0 selec po > otcgaaac Pay ~ tion.” Exceptions, however, are liable to teem in a scientific 
lation sale models of church interiors and furniture, and even Work such as this, and it is best to recommend it to the expert 
oham sets of tiny vestments. Though some may be startled by study of the economist, who will find it full of interest 
“aight this thoroughgoing application of the methods of the dolls | ~~ ~ 
on in house to the ceremonial of the Church, they will perhaps be * * * * 
| Was reassured by the rapt and reverent interest with which the The Gytrash of Goathland (Selwyn and Blount, 5s.) is the 
what small pupils regard their holy toys. recreation of a scholar, who knows his country and the legends 
of the * * * * attached to it, and has not scrupled to build afresh upon 
have Those who may wish to refresh their minds on the Minorities foundations which have been the basis of many tales before. 
ssible question before “the forthcoming discussion at the League Mr. Michael Temple has done so successfully, and if the more 
‘nely Assembly cannot do better than read Danger Zones of Europe: Sophisticated reader is prejudiced by the playful tone of some 
their A Study of National Minorities, by John S. Stephens (The of the stories, they nevertheless reflect a genuine and fertile 
inted Hogarth Press, cloth 2s., paper Is.). Although small in imagination, and an absence of some more modern supersti- 
compass, this study (the Merttens Peace Lecture for 1929) — tions than the ones of which he writes. The story which gives 
route deserves to rank high in the literature on the subject. It is its name to the book is by far the best in it, and probably the 
Isle, particularly refreshing to find someone recognizing that in least tampered with, but * The Eldritch’ Erne” and the 
ticult this respect all Europe can learn from Sovict Russia. What-  ~ Gaabrel Ratchet ~ run it very close. The remainder are 
tham ever may be, in practice, the extent of control from Moscow, ore sketches on a basis of legend than an account of the 
8th, there is a deliberate attempt in Russia’s new political structure legends themselves. The whole book will, however, be 
only to develop the individuality and autonomy of her various Welcome to Yorkshire people for the grim tone and rather 
erent nationalities—e.g., the German and other minorities in the grotesque but acute sense of humour with which they are 
lows, Ukraine, the German colonies on the Volga, &e. The con- familiar, and which pervade all the stories at their source, 
stard trast with the obscurantist policy of Poland is very striking, overlaid as they are here by a form that is strange to them. 
yrant and similarly ** no single ray of hope for the future of Europe * * * * 
of it. shines forth from the nationality policy of Fascismo. _ his The reconciliation between Italy and the Papacy is one of 
ating observation—and the facts of Italian rule in South Tyrol, 2 : : oe 
ation as summarized here —should make us realize that the League’s the great events of our time—as memorable as it was unex- 
impotence in this matter is the ugliest blot on the conscience pected. How it came about and what it implies are clearly 
ns is of the world. A thorough inquiry on the lines of Sir explained in an excellent book, The Pope is King, by -_- 
"bus Willoughby Dickinson’s Report to the Federation of League named Italian writing in good English (Benn, 10s. 6d.). The 
e@hby son’s port to 2 2 
from of Nations Societies is an imperative task of the near future. ____ ee 
ridge * * x Ps ‘aaceaee all pried 
HUTPTLTTEEPLUEEELELEET EL i HHH 
we _There were giants in Socialism before Karl Marx. Their ue as mt tit) E 
may Socialism— like that of many persons to-day——meant a | , ly 
red condition of affairs which ought to be established, an ideal 5 Hitt 
ive towards which reality was to be moulded. Communism thus | 
Jack —* implies a world in which human beings are a —_ 
wen wundred per cent. Christian. But Marx was the first to 
hole demonstrate m an elaborate series of writings that Socialism 
ae was to be conceived rather as the outcome of an automatic 
ae hae communism as the actual movement which makes 27.200 TONS GROSS ; 
an tb ti pre sent condition of affairs. ss This is called a THE LARGEST AND FINEST BRITISH LINER MAKING 
dacs naterialis interpretation of history. As his latest biograp ver THE GRAND TOUR 
It “ee he put history upon the throne from which he had THE EVENT OF A LIFETIME. 
uld, age religion.” In Karl Marv, His Life and Work, by ii ee ta i aie 
" tto Riihle, translated by Eden and Cedar Paul (Allen and 135 Fascinating Days. Perfectly ad tee ae ate AMA 
ps Unwin, 15s.), the author applies a similar materialist inter- pag SS rAh EAST. peeling MEDITERRANEAN 
‘our pretation to the man himself. _We are introduced to an CANAL, 5 pai te Bison Mase 2 a Ameo 
sai arrogant, swashbuckling, dogmatic individual—touching the From SOUTHAMPTON, DEC, 5 
; depths of human degradation in his treatment of his friends From NEW YORK, DEC. 20 
and colleagues, especially Engels—withal an admirable pére For full information apply any Agency of the 
avel de famille, who yet never managed to solve the problem of RED STAR LINE or AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
1 be caring a livelihood. The prophet of Socialism appears LONDON: 1 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 38 Leadenhall St., E.6.3. 6 Haymarket, S.W.1. 
ever here as the victim of an inferiority complex—-(a& semse Of TpTieenirestti tit FO TU TUTUT TIENT NG COTTUTUAETTETEOTHOTAUEEPUO GGL DUEAL fos EA TEU ESAV OO EDAS EADS GEEDAAD SUED PELEUL Lake EDEL EST 
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initiative was taken by Signor Mussolini in August, 1926, and 
Pope Pius XI. instantly responded. To these two able men 
the author assigns much of the credit for the treaty that was 
slowly and cautiously drafted during the next two and a half 
years. The Vatican City, now an independent State slightly 
larger than St. James’s Park, is described and illustrated. 
Moreover, the author is careful to detail the concessions made 
to the Papacy in respect of religious education throughout 
Italy. He does not attempt to predict the future relations 
between Fascism and the Roman Catholic Church, but he 
hints somewhat broadly that the two powers will not avoid 
friction, and the hint is not ill-founded as recent speeches 
and articles have shown. 


* * * * 


In My Philosophy of Industry (Harrap, 3s. 6d.) Mr. Henry 
Ford touches on many subjects—-matter and_ spirit, re- 
incarnation, “ machinery, the new Messiah,” success, progress, 
and the gold standard amongst others. Everything he writes 
bears the impress of his original mind, but there is less sparkle 
here than in his two previous and larger works—Ford Ideals 
and To-day and To-morrow. To succeed in making motor- 
ears is not to be a philosopher, but Mr. Ford is undoubtedly 
a thinker as well as a manufacturer. The apparent, almost 
disarming simplicity of his ideas is no criterion of their depth. 
For instance: ‘*‘ Nobody can think straight who does not 
work,” he writes, “ for idleness warps the mind.” That is 
an obvious and ancient truth, but Mr. Ford supplements it 
with the idea that “ thinking which does not connect with 
constructive action becomes a disease’’ and ‘ the practised 
hand gives balance to the brain.’ We could multiply such 
aphorisms, but the flavour of the book is too good to spoil by 
quotation. 





Answers to Questions on Roses 








1. Fitzgerald (Rubdiydt)——2. Rupert Brooke (Grantchester).—— 
3. Shelley. (Zio ———).——4. G. K. Chesterton (Before the 
Romans came to Rye).——5. De la Mare (Autumn).——6. Milton 
(L’ Allegro). -7. V. Jacobs (Tam o° the Kirk),——8. Keats (To a 
Friend . .  .).——9. Browning (The Heretic’s Tragedy). 

10. Shakespere (Sonnet XCIX)——11l. W. J. Turner (The 
Princess) ——-12. Browning (The [lowers Name}-——13. Francis 


Thompson (Daisy). 
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Finance—Public & Private 


The Hague—Wall Street—and 
Markets 


Ir is some time since the Stock Markets have experienc 
such tempestuous times as those through which they 
have passed during the last week. The tempest was , 
short one, but it was severe, with adverse winds fron, 
at least two quarters—namely, The Hague and th. 
United States. And while for the moment the tempest 
has died down, and the fall in prices has for the mos 
part been fully recovered, it may be well to conside; 
the causes and effect of these unusual influences jy 
case similar disturbances should arise in the near future, 


PouiricAL AND FINANCIAL INFLUENCES, 

Moreover, although the storm of last week was suddey 
and severe, it was, after all, but a manifestation of the 
forces to which I drew attention at the beginning of 
the year, and to which I have since had to refer oy 
more than one occasion. When surveying the prospects 
for 1929 I pointed out that conditions during the year 
must of necessity be affected by political influences 
connected with the attempt to settle on permanent 
lines the problem of German Reparations, while the 
excessive Wall Street speculations and dear money 
in New York made it evident that the United: States 
must be regarded, financially, as a danger spot. During 
the past week the adverse political influences have takei 
the form of apprehensions lest the acute controversy at 
The Hague should occasion an actual breakdown in the 
Conference, while from the United States came a blast 
of cold wind in the shape of a sudden and somewhat 
unexpected rise in the Federal Reserve Bank Rate of 
New York, which in its turn gave rise to apprehensions 
of an advance in our own Bank Rate. Under the con- 
bined influence of these adverse factors the Stock Markets 
were for a brief space of time quite — demoralized, 
prices falling heavily. Later, however, when a better 
tone was reported from the Conference and markets 
were reassured that our own Bank Rate would not 
necessarily rise at once, prices quickly recovered, and, 
fortunately, almost before the public had time to become 
alarmed and sell securities, the scare was over, and, as 
so frequently happens in such cases, the recovery was 
almost more pronounced than the previous decline. 


Tuk Hacur. 


As regards The Hague Conference developments, it 
might, perhaps, at first sight, be thought that inasmuch 
as Mr. Snowden’s firm maintenance of British claims 
found, on the whole, approval throughout the country, 
no disturbing effect should have been produced upon the 
Stock Markets and, in fact, that prices should have risen 
rather than fallen. It must be remembered, however, 
that political arguments are one thing and financial facts 
and conditions are quite another. However much, for 
example, a holder of British Government stocks might 
approve of the justice of the claims put forward by Mr. 
Snowden at The Hague, he might nevertheless consider 
that he was well advised in selling if as a net result of the 
controversy there were to be a breakdown in the Con- 
ference. This, it is argued, rightly or wrongly, would 
mean a reversion to the Dawes Plan for the settlement of 
Reparation payments and that might easily be prejudicial 
to the general financial situation, and for two reasons. 
The Dawes Plan, however excellent, was admittedly 
a temporary expedient and, therefore, a reversion to It 
could only be for a time when the problem of a final 
settlement would still have to be thrashed out. This 
would mean prolonged uncertainty, and uncertainty 5 
bad for financial and commercial activities. Of ever 
greater importance, however, is the likelihood that 4 
breakdown in the Conference might seriously injure 
German credit, and injured German credit would meat 
difficuity on the part of Germany to raise sufficient 
credits abroad to maintain Reparation payments. In- 
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“ Curious name, Three Nuns.” “ Curious cut, too.” ‘ I’ve heard how 
that’s done. They twist several kinds of leaf into long ropes and slice ’em 
up into these little flat discs, so that each one’s a perfect blend in itself. 
Makes it smoke slow and cool.” “ Turn it off! You'll be run in for 
advertising on the countryside ! ” 


* * * 
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deed, there would even be the possibility of a collapse 
of the Conference leading to withdrawals of credits from 
Berlin such as that which actually occurred when there 
was a fear of a breakdown in the Paris Conference of 
financial experts. If, on the other hand, the Conference 
terminates under conditions in which international 
amity is preserved, then much will have been done 
towards the straightening out both of political and 
financial entanglements, and the result would un- 
doubtedly be what is called a “bull” point for the 
Stock Markets. Indeed, it is not improbable that the 
extreme depression occasioned by fears of a breakdown 
in the Conference was due, in part, to the fact that some 
people had bought in anticipation of brighter prospects 
for markets in the autumn based on the international 
political outlook, / 


Tne AMERICAN Factor, 

The sudden rise which took place on Friday—it was 
announced on Thursday night—in the New York Bank 
Rate from 5 to 6 per cent. was only a surprise in the sense 
that the movement was so long overdue that market 
operators supposed that the Federal Reserve authorities 
in New York were restrained by some special influence 
from taking further action, and had begun to look upon 
the 5 per cent. rate as permanent. Latterly, however, 
the speculation in Wall Strect has shown signs of increas- 
ing, and the publication of the figures showing a fresh 
high peak in the matter of loans to brokers for financing 
the position almost immediately preceded the raising 
of the New York Bank Rate. Of itself, however, it is 
probable that the movement would not have had a great 
effect upon the markets here because even when the New 
York Bank Rate was 5 per cent. money had commanded 
in the New York market more like 10 and 12 per cent., 
and it was that circumstance and not the Official Rate 
which tended to draw British and other foreign capital 
to New York. Not unnaturally, however, fears were 
entertained lest the rise in the New York Bank Rate 
should be followed by immediate action on the part of the 
authorities here, and for the few hours during which that 
view was held prices on the Stock Exchange suffered 
severely. Very wisely, however, the Bank of England 
caused it to be made clear to the market that there need 
not necessarily be this direct and immediate connexion 
hetween Bank Rate in New York and Bank Rate in 
London, and, as soon as the market had time to think, it 
recognized for itself that the action of the Bank of 
England with regard to tts rate must naturally and 
necessarily depend upon the effect of the higher New 
York Bank Rate upon conditions at that centre. 
In other words, if the higher rate should fail to check the 
speculative movement in Wall Strect, and if, as a conse- 
quence, still higher rates than those reeently current 
should prevail in the New York Money Market with the 
effect of taking gold from Europe, then our own Bank 
Rate might well have to rise in self-defence. 


Bank Rate PossiBILitiEs. 


That moment, however, has not yet arrived, and up 
to the time of writing there has been no further rise in 
ordinary money rates in New York. On the contrary, 
the tendency has been slightly easier. At the same time, 
however, it is also true that following upon the recovery 
from the scare occasioned by the rise in the rate, specu- 
lative tendencies in Wall Street seem again to be in the 
ascendancy, and if the net result should be such a rise in 
monev rates in New York as to involve a further drain 
upon our gold supplies here, there is little doubt that a 
higher Bank Rate would follow. 

PreESENT Position. 

So to express the situation simply and briefly, it may 
be said that after a sharp disturbance with severe price 
fluctuations resulting from the manifestation of these 
combined financial and_ political influences, the stock 
markets are now in a rather sensitive condition. Those 
who may be “ plunging ” and basing their operations on 


ihe hope of an early favourable outcome of The Hague 
Conference, and of the peak of high money rates having 
been reached, may, of course, profit by their optimism. 
It is not very surprising, however, that those who have 


aaa 


a 


studied the situation most closely are content to fop 
the chance of immediate big speculative profits, preferrin 
to defer their operations until the outlook is less obscure 

Artuur W, Kiwpy, 


° . 
Financial Notes 
A DistrursBinG WEEK. 

Ir is not often that the stock markets experience such genera] 
and violent fluctuations in prices accompanied by so complete 
a change in sentiment as has been experienced during the 
past week. In a previous article I deal more fully with the 
fundamental causes responsible for these disturbed conditions 
but it may be noted here that, speaking generally, the sharp 
fall in all securities from Consols to Mining shares, occasioned 
by the combined effect of The Hague Conference crisis anq 
the monetary scare, has been in most cases more than 
recovered, the general tone of most markets at the time of 
writing being almost one of buoyancy, a circumstance the 
more noteworthy in view of the fact that we are now at the 
height of the holiday season. Activity has been most pro- 
nounced in some of the Industrial securities which are favourites 
with New York and the Continent, some striking gains haying 
taken place in such descriptions as Hydro Electrics, Brazil 
Tractions, Margarine Unie, and Marks and Spencer. 


* * % * 


A.B.C. 


It is not surprising that the shares of the Aerated Bread 
Company should have declined on the special Report made 
by Sir W. H. Peat at the request of the directors into the 
affairs of the company and its subsidiaries. A summary of 
this Report prepared by Sir Harry Peat in conjunction with 
Sir Ernest Roney was circulated last week, and it is exceedingly 
critical of the past financial policy both in the matter of 
capital expenditure, the various acquisitions and even as 
regards the allocation of profits, it being affirmed that money 
has been distributed in dividends and bonuses which should 
have been employed on keeping Depots in a good state of 
repair and efficiency. Shareholders, however, are at the 
same time somewhat reassured by the opinion expressed by 
Sir Harry Peat that the situation has been taken in time, and 
that * the capital of the company is intact and is represented 
by tangible assets.” Moreover, the fact that the company has 
a turnover of upwards of £2,250,000 per annum shows that 
it possesses a valuable goodwill and substantial potential 
‘arning power. Certain practical recommendations are made 
in the Report, and the directors state that they are taking 
forthwith all practicable steps to give effect to them. 

* % * cS 
Goop Brewery Prorits. 

A year ago Friary, Holroyd and Healy’s Breweries, Limited, 
enlarged its capital by a 200 per cent. share bonus, while a 
public issue was subsequently made at the price of 38s. per 
share. Notwithstanding this issue, however, which raised the 
issued ordinary capital from £141,000 to £423,000, the dividend 
for the vear just closed is 15 per cent. as against 12 per cent. 
which had been paid on the lower capital for the previous eight 
years. The profit, in fact. was £141,778 as compared with 
£101,119. A sum of £25,000 is placed to the reserve, while 
the carry-forward is increased from £38,053 to £16,629. To 
express the position in another way, it might be said that 
although the dividend was 12 per cent., the company actually 
earned about 24 per cent. on the ordinary capital. 

* * 3 # 
Trieere tO ADVERTISING, 

It might be thought that the products of the well-known 
firm of Guinness were sulliciently well known to require no 
further stimulus in the shape of public advertisements. At 
the recent meeting, however, of Arthur Guinness Son and 
Company, the chairman, the present Earl of [veagh, made a 
very pointed reference to the good results which had followed 
the extension of an advertising campaign in this country. 
There was naturally a considerable decrease in English sales 
of the company’s products during the period of the coal strike, 
but it appears that that decrease had more or less continued 
even during the first three quarters of the past financial year. 
During the last quarter, however, there was a distinct increase, 
which Lord Iveagh connected with the extension of the 
company’s advertising campaign. 

* * % * 
Berrer TRADE Ficures. 

The foreign trade returns for the month of July were more 
encouraging than for some little time past both as regards the 
general volume of business and also as regards the trade 
balance. As compared with a year ago, there was a decrease 
of nearly £2,000,000 in the value of imports, but exports 
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increased by £5,151,000, and the expansion was of a very 
veneral Character, an improvement being noticeable in our 
“xports not only of coal, but of iron and steel manufactures 
and of textile goods. Moreover, the visible adverse balance 
jor the month was £19,000,000, compared with about 
$26,000,000. for the same month of last year. For the first 
seven months of the year, however, the figures are somewhat 
Jess striking, imports being down £2,500,000, while exports 
e about £1,738,000. Even so, however, the visible 


nly Tos! 
adverse balance for the seven months was about £4.000,000 
jess than for the same period of last year. A. W. K. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to J. A. Sainsbury, Shire- 
newton, Chepstow, Mon., for the following :— 


Questions on Roses 


Who wrote the following quotations ? 
1. “ I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Caesar bled.” 
9, “Unkempt about those hedges blows 
An English unofficial rose.” 
3, “ Rose-leaves when the rose is fled 
Are heaped for the beloved’s bed.” 
4, “The wild rose was above him when they found him in the 
dit h.” 
5. “ There is wind where the rose was.” 
§. “ Fresh-blown roses washt in dew.” 
7, “ There’s a reid rose lies on ihe Buik o’ the Word afore ye.” 
8. “ A fresh-blown musk rose ; ’twas the first that threw 
Its sweets upon the summer.” 
9. “ Alack, there be roses and roses, John !” 
10. “ The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair.’ 
ll. “ The stone-grey roses by the desert’s rim 
Are soft edged shadows on the moonlit sand.” 
12. “ Ah you may flout and turn up your faces, 
Roses you are not so faiv after all.” 
oe The rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose.” 


oS 


? 


13. 


Answers will be found on page 230. 
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Offices. 


80 Agents 


Everywhere. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1929) - £272,860,019 


HEA 








D OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd 














SPIEZ (Switzerland). PARK HOTEL. 


Most up-to-date in Spiez. Own beautiful grounds, 
8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. Rooms 
with private bath and pension from 15 frs. With 
running water from 12 frs. 

H. J. Arnet, Proprietor. 





























The bonuses recently declared by the “Old 
Equitable” are so large that if they are 
continued in the future at the same rate, 
as seems probable, an assurance of £1,000 
effected at age 25 payable at age 60 or 
previous death, and costing {28 a year, 
will produce {£1,921 at the end of the 
term, or £941 more than the premiums 


paid. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Tounded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 





No shareholders No commission 
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SOX 


8° - Mit {LUM ISLTMLL LITE, eo eae 


Some queer pipes 
& the SupremeTobacc 














Eskimo pipes 
The Eskimos have a primitive pipe, the stem 
of which is of wood, being split, hollowed 
and bound together with raw hide. The 
bowl is usually of stone and is lashed to 
the stem. Wood being scarce, however, 
walrus tusks and whale bone are more 
often used, the peculiar feature being the 
oblong p:nels on the underside, which 
can be taken out for cleaning purposes. 
The bone pipes have figures scratched upon them, and } 
the top of the stem is richly carved wth scenes of 


Eskimo life. But there is no need for such an ¥ 
elaborate pipe to enjoy— 

























NOW ALSO IN 20x@opKET TINS AT 2/8 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Brit_in and Ireland), Led. GB. 
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Rare Books and Works of Art 














B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 
Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Larce and Unigue Stock or Orp and New. Booxs on Att Brancues 
oF ARCHITECTURE, THE Decorative AND Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fine Books For COLLECTORS. 


Enquiries Solicited. Catalogues free on request. 








WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


have recently issued several catalogues containing many 
splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition 
offered at a fraction of their original prices. Also a list 
of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc. Post 
free on request. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


(Booksellers since 1852), 
265 HIGH HOLBORN Hi LONDON, W.C.1. 








ELKIN MATHEWS LTD. 
CATALOGUE. No. 28 
OF RARE BOOKS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


33 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


reNL, 


HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


British in the men engaged in it; British in its material; British in that, 
while it serves 


THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: 
British above all in its spirit. 


Will YOU HELP this BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE 2 


It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. — MA 
Honorary Treasurer. Seor: is 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Gross Road, Lo London, wW oc. 2. 
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BOOKS 


JOHN and EDWARD BUMPUS LTD., 

Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 

350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1I. 
Telephone: Mayfair 1223. 


BUMPUS 











ee 


Royal Mail Service to 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
HOLIDAY TOURS 


MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS 


Also to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 
UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3, 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1, 


























2,000 BOOKS £25 TO Gd. EACH, 
interesting to collectors and readers (of all classes). 

List 15 post free from the SIGN OF THE HUNTSMAN, 
SOUTHBOROUGH, Nr. TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 














“ A man is as old as his Arteries.” 


LOOD PRESSURE, 


Strokes, 
(Hardening of the Arteries). 
Vi. Mladejovsky, M.D. (Prof. pt Med. at 
wonderful and rapid relief. Absolutely harmless. 
have proved the value of this discovery.’”’ Daily News. 


ness, 


tion, Insomnia, 


Prague Univ.), 


Heart Attacks, Palpitation, Giddi- 
Loss of Memory, Indiges- 
Headaches, 
Cerebral Hemorrhage, a mostly due to Arterio- Sclerosis- 
ROSIL ” tablets, the discovery of 
give 
“ Numerous experiments 
Descriptive Booklet 
post free from DROSIL AGENCY (Box E4), 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 








x1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor 


slum_ child. 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a 


change. 


The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 


26,000 children away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by 
(Room 4), 


something to the EARL OF ARRAN 


sending 


18 Buckingham Street, Strand, London ? 















ELECTRIC LOVE 
VICTORIA CROSS 


10,000 copies ready. 7s. 6d. 


The best long novel she has written 
since “* Anna Lombard.” Published 
by T. Werner Laurie Ltd. 

















Do. not burn your garden refuse: it is wasteful. Ensure a 
supply of excellent organic manure by treating lawn 
mowings, leaves, weeds and general vegetable refuse with 
ADCO. Results prove that Synthetic Farmyard Manure 
made by the ADCO P 
tute for animal otis, 
question, but 


ADCO WILL ANSWER IT. 


The manure shortage is a serious 


clean manure in from two to six months: 
annually by gardeners, farmers, fruit growers, schools and 
institutions. ONE CWT. OF ADCO MAKES 2-3 TONS OF MANURE. 
Mom oi a for use with soft green refuse, 28lbs. 4/6, 
6lbs. 8/-, lcwt 


nurserymen, 


lewt. 22/-. 

Reduced prices for 5cwt. or more. Cash with order. 
nearest goods station. Your Corn and Seed Dealer stocks 
__ADCO, LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 








ROCESS is the most effective substi. | 


ADCO and water added to refuse as it accumulates will produce a rich | 
thousands of tons are made | 


15/ 
STANDARD ADCO, for use with tough material, 28lbs. 6/3, 56lbs. 11/6, | 


Corzings paid to | 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital re ee wen uae dee es £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund we £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of evety 
of the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


description is transacted through the numerous branches 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 





Are You Deaf? 


you can be relieved by us 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 
all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have failed 
to give relief. THE DRUMS are soft, comfortable and invisibis, and have 
no wire or psa | attachment. 

WRITE FOR PAMPHBLET, mentioning this paper. 


or British Agent: D. H. WILSON (Dept. 9). 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. 29, Park Rd., Leith, EDINBURGH. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 





OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26 ; 


. Series discounts : 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Go 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to @ line charged as @ 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 5 
wer Street, London, W.O. 1, with remittances 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 





PERSONAL 





a 

YOUNG students received in large sunny house in 
\ Cromwell Road, 8.W.7. Preference given ‘o girls 
from good schools. Health and comfort of students 
carefully considered; supervision as desired by parents. 
House opens Sept. Ist, write meanwhile to Miss 
STEWART, Box 1572, The Spectator, 





LL information regarding CREMATION free.— 
B Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, W. }. 





1pwo little girls, 10 and 12 (ladies), absolutely 
‘| without means, need help for Schooling and 
Clothing. Particularly deserving children.—Full par- 
ticulars, Hutton, Box 1,587, c/o Spectator Office. 








TO LET, &c. 


CCOMMODATION, furnished or unfurnished, wanted 
in London for lady, baby and nurse.—Reply 
Anderson, 12 Logan-terrace, South Shields. 











BOOKS, &c. 





W: ANTED, Set of up-to-date Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, State date and lowest price. Box 1585, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





MUNICIPAL 


rs COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHC HOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An Assistant Mistress (University Graduate) is required 
to teach English, with French and Latin as subsidiary 
subjects. 

Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age, un- 
oma and registered with the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. 

Commencing pay, Taels 260 per mensem. No allow- 
ances except participation in the Superannuation Fund. 

Agreement for three years, renewable at the end of 
each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased 
rate of pay. The value of the Tael may be taken at 
2s. 4d., but exchange is liable to fluctuation. First-class 
passage provided, and half-pay allowed during the voyage. 

Further particulars and application form may be 
obtained of the Council’s Agents, by whom applications 
must be received as early as possible, 

Messrs. John Pook & Company, 

Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 3, 

August, 1929. 





| Ngee cen (31), London Shipping Manager, seeks 
4 new opportunity for future’s sake. War services 
1914—-1917. Honest, loyal, able to shoulder responsi 
bility, but prepared to start again at bottom.—LBox 1586, 
The Spectator, 99 Gower St., W.C. 1. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions, Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 





| eee 1BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSF, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. EK. Lawrence.—For information 
conceruing Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 








BLUE 
STAR 


SUNSHINE 
CRUISES 


To the Romantic and 
Historical Places 


of the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


MOROCCO, DALMATIA, 

CYPRUS, MAJORCA, 

CAIRO, CRETE, HOLY 
LAND, Ete. 


In the World’s Most 
Charming Cruising 
Steamer 


“ARANDORA STAR” 


17 to 27 days. Sept. 7, > ae 
Nov. 2, Nov. 23, Dec. 21. 


Every stateroom a ee 
Glorious clear decks for games. 


BLUE STAR LINE, 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
Gerrard 5671. 
LIVERPOOL: Dock Board Buildings. 
GLASGOW: J. S. Nowery, 124 Vincent Street. 








dhe: AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for 
the automobile industry. Probationary term. Appoint- 
ments for qualified students. Syllabus from the 
Headmaster. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rF\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
teacners of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 








eye h arenes OF MANCHESTER, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutica) 
Departments open to Men and Women Students.) 


THE SESSION COMMENCES ON THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 3rd. The Courses given at the University, 
the Royal Infirmary and other allied Hospitals, which 
contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma Examinations in Medicine and 
Dentistry, and for the Diplomas in Public Health, 
Psychological Medicine, Bacteriology, Veterinary State 
Medicine and Pharmacy. Post-Graduate Courses are 
also held annually. There are Halls of Residence both 
for Men and for Women Students. In addition to two 
Graduate Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the 
value of 160 guineas, special Entrance Scholarships are 
open to Women Medical Students, and there are other 
Entrance Scholarships tenable in the Medical School.— 
Full information as to Courses of Study, Fees, etc., will 
be forwarded on application to the Registrar. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


I C S HOME CIVIL, F.O., 1927 1st place, 1923 
JehJe Ist 1.C.8., and Consular, 14 others.—Older- 
shaw and Davies, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Paddington 3352. 








PRIVATE TUTOR.—Mr. G. C. Claridge, B.A. (two 
degrees London  University).—29 Montague- 
street, W.C.1 (next British Museum), Museum 4582, 





\¥ PEECH.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Privats 
\) Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath,) 
Elocution, Phonetics, Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2, 





She SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF SPEECH. 

Private and Class Tuition, Beginners or Advanced, 
Eradication of defects—stammering, &¢. Special Classes 
for Children. Public Speaking. Dramatic Art.—Write 
or phone; Helen Morrison, 79 Buckingham Palace Road, 
8.W. 1. “Victoria 1646. 


= 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


gece QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 











ie Oy HALL PR EP. sc ‘;CHOOL, Yorks.— 
High in the hills. Prospectus from Head-Master. 








YUSSEX Highlands—Home School for a limited 
\) number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VASTERN HOUSE BOARDING SCHOOL ant 
{; VILLA ROSA, Domestic Science School, Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset.—Principal, Mrs. A. L. LAWS. 








,JSDAILE 
a 


(MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE), 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 

OPEN ALSO TO LAYMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls from 10 to 18 years, 
Head mistress—Miss H. P. AULD, B.Sc. (Hons.). 
Thorough General Education: Preparations for Ex- 

aminations ; good Playing Fields, all Games. By reso- 
lution of the Council, Daughters of Ministers of the 
United Free Church will be admitted as from the Autumn 
Term, beginning September 24th, at the same rates as 
Daughters of Ministers of the Church of Scotland. For 
Prospectus, apply L. G. Langwill, C.A., Hon. Secy., 19 
Melville Street, Edinburgh. 























| London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 

| 17 Pall Mall, *S.W.1, 
{ 

| 


WITH PROFIT 
ASSURANCE | 


NON PROFIT RATES | 


Full particulars will be sent on application 


“The Scottish Provident Institution 


for Mutual Life Assurance 
| HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH | 
; 56 Chancery Lane, W.C.2; 


FUNDS £20,700,000 LTD. 


Razor during 
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(Wholesale 














|" KROPP 


The close examination of a Kropp 


perfectly finished 


It never requires grinding. 


= Ivory Handle, 18/— 


From all Hairdressers, 
Cutlers, Stores, etc. 
Send postcard for a copy of 
“* Shaver’s Kit ” booklet No, 155. 


OSBORNE GARRETT & CO., 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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€ ates Ft SCHOOL, 
IVERTON, DEVON. 
Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls, Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £220 per annem.. Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions offered annually. 
Prospectus and Form of Application from tho 
SECRETARY. 








OXHEY ZANE, WATFORD, 
Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
* Watford 616.” 


| IGHFIELD, 
2 Principal, 
School for Girls. ‘Tele. : 





] ADIES COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
4 ISLANDS.—Founded 1880, Publie School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 
Vice-chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 

Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum. 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenable 
ly boarders at the School, are open for competition each 
year. All particulars m¢ Ly be obtained trom the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 





( LD Grammar School, Stoke Golding, nr, Nuneaton: 
Boarding School for Girls. Sound education, excel. 
health record.—Uhe Misses Arnold, registered teachers. 





PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex, 





7. HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. ExecHent playing fields. Highly qualified 
statf. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





W ENT = ORT a. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SC or roR GIRLS. 
CHAIRMAN : Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss M. Davi, B.A., London, 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and Leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltu+ 





Wentworth College 


~CHOOLS oe BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

“Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 





YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 38272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ““ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post tree 3s. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c. Learn 

this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and * Guide 8.”’ free trom 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarie St., W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial MS. may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given. 





Be AN 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free-—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully& prompt!y executed, 
4MSs; Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,009, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), ¢4 Elderton Rd., Westciitt-on-Sea. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
«&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONAL D MASSE Y, 108 Victoria Strect, London, 5.W.1, 





MNHE, BUREAU OF AUTHORS,—Literary Agents, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, $.W.1. Authors 
work placed. Novels, short stories, ctc.— Write Manager, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS a 





lak LRLAND, La Citronelle, CHATEAU D’'OEX 
h Miss Be atrice Adams (Norland trained) receives a 
few delicate children or children of parents abroad in her 
own home, Happy surroundings. Sunshine. Health, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
Fs CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, Xc., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
« CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 


] ACON, choice. streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 2d. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, -10-12 Ib?, 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. Full price, post 

tree.—K. Miies & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





VY REENGAGES for preserving, etc., 24 Ibs. 133. 6d. ; 
Ke 12 bs. 7s., ‘carriage paid in England and Wales.— 
FRANK ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, “Royston, Herts. 





-— -Best quality Pershore Egg, 12 lb. 4s. 9d., 

24 Ib. 9s. 3d., 48 1b. 18s. Carriage paigl. Empties 
free. C.W:O0.—J. E. Stanton, Fruit Grower, Swan 
Terrace, Evesham, 








Pp’ RE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 
fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 





rJ\EA delivered free of all charges to any address in the 
United Kingdom. 65 !bs, Extra Special F.0,p, 
24/6, 5 Ibs. Special F.O.P. ” 93/-, 5 Ibs. ¥'.0.P. 21/-. 


HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING, 


——___.. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


| 

BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old’ Teeth, 
also Old Gold, ett ete.—Call or post, 

The London Tooth Co., Dept. ** 5,” 130 Baker Street, Wi 








\OCKROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.” World 
J fumed; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simple se ientific remedy. Sole proprictor, BE. Howarth, 
F.Z.8. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheilicld, or chemists 
Boots’ branches, stores. . 


H+’ E YOUR OWN 
Arms, Crest, 
Artistic and original work from-£2 2: 

free. eer A, Ward, 57 Mortimer st., 


BOOKPLATE.—Your own 


Motto, or other ideas incorporate dd, 


2s 


Specimens sent 
1 W.i 





pe SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
age oa sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free,— 
Rey. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh, 





] OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. | Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per LOU, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. €d,; send order and remittance to the manu. 
facturers of choice, rare, tine ‘obaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 








V RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
a Garments.—* Castleway,”” Hanworth, Middlesex, 





ae SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-kuitted 
personally tor you by expert knitters, plain, or in the 
famous ” Fair-Isle ” -atterns, from the real soft, light, 
clastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during slac 
summer months.—Send post card for illustrated booklet 
to, $.31 Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 








R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
Aree. James St. ‘Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, 
h coloured Pottery : 
—Rainbow Pottery 


&e.—Hand- 
be: vutiful ei big profits, 
Co., Dept. ‘ ’ Lindfield, Sussex, 








TOURS, &c. 





(, RAND WORLD TOUR. 
ORGANIZED and accompanied by 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.GS., 


159 Auckland Rd., London, S.E 19. Send for Prcgramme 








Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873" 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


cartons, 7 Ib. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities,-—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwoou, Sussex. 





of 10th World ‘four to India, Burma, Ceylon, Maiay, 
Siam, Java, China (Peking), Japan, U.S.A., and Canada. 














| BRITISH HOTELS SECTION | | 





= MBERVALE,” Ashover (Derbyshire). Amidst 
Fa beautiful scenery. Fine centre for excursions, 
Very restful and invigorating. Return visits frequently 
made by visitors. 23 bedrooms.—F¥or tariff apply 
MANAGERESS. Telephone: Ashover 7. 


NGLESEY, Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR 
a Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 





lacing sea: 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
A Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Tele. : 341. Lift. 


=a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 





Best situa- 
Radiators, 


} UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 
Ballroom. 


tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, 
h. & ec. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474 





] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 

rooms (h. and ¢, water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 

R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


YXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Be geo H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071, 








THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS. 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 

H. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 
10s. 6d. incl. per day. Excellent catering. 
Private suites with bath. ’Phone 290. 

4 LASTON BURY. — CHALICE WELL GUEST 
W HOUSE. Arthurian Expeditions. Abbey. Lake 
Village. Sunny Garden. Library. Smoking-rooms. Crafts. 


kK OLKESTONE 





ere E.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





ny*! A’ r : eo —Smeileys. Gt. Britain's greatest Hydro. 
853. 270 bedrms. W rite for Illus. Prospectus. 
Phan: : * aetincle 17. ’Grams: * Smedley’s, Matlock.” 











) ADSTOW (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE.—Ideal 
for Autumn & Winter, Ist Cl. Golf. Sp. Winter terms, 





wn ETOWN, near (Devon).—TWO BRIDGES 

HOTEL, centre of Dartmoor, 1,100 feet above sea, 

30 miles of fishing, hunting. Exceilent cuisine and cellar, 
Moderate tariff. Lock-up garages. 


ee ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotei 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Mlustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIE TOR, Telephone 3655. 





fFVORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain 
200 feet above sea. 
"Phone: 2207. 





posae SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 
1st ee. Cent, heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & Tennis, &c. Gar. Phone: ‘Totnes 14, 











SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 





\IDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—LEaglehurst Private 
iN Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Tarif. Tele- 
grams: Kaglehurst. Telephone : 300. 





ANNE’S-ON-SEA.—“ The Lindum,” South Pro- 
S Be le. Largest unlicensed hotel. Runn ing waterin 
bedicoms, central heating, near baths, golf, tennis, pier, 
Garage tor 200 cars. Tariff: Manageress. 





rFVORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 

position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in al! rooms. 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. 


FFVORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL, Vita giass sun 








Varied table. 8s. to 10s. daily. Summer Schoo! Aug.-Sept. 





parlour, gar.—’Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. GRESHAM, 


aa RU ST House meals are good— 
Trust House service is willing— 
‘trust House bills are reasonable— 
Get all particulars from 
Trust Hovsrs LTD., Short’s Gardens, London, W.C, 2. 


* FORMED 


Ask for Descrip aire List re >. . post free) of 170 INNS and 
YLELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S R EER ESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 





INNS. 


P.R.H.A., 
STREET, W. 1 


LTp, 
Ltd., St. GrORGE’s HOUSE, 193 Reagent 





WW" to Stay in Lendon.—The Lodge, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
53. 6d. day, or 303, weekly. With dinner, 63. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 
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